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Dear Sir, 


Your favor of — was duly received, and your re quest, so 
kindly communicated, has been considered with much anxious at- 
tention. You express your astonishment at the great change of 
religious opinion and feeling which has taken place in some parts 
of New England, especially in and around the metropolis, within 
the last century, and wish me to inform you what has occasioned 
it, or how this revolution is to be accounted for. You are sensi- 
ble, I suppose, that your request imposes on me no ordinary task ; 
and yet, considering the source from which it comes, and my 
great obligations to him who urges it, I regard it as one which I 
am not at liberty to refuse. 1 only claim your candor and indul- 
gence, while I endeavor to re ply in the best manner I am able. 
~ The change in the religious as pect of this portion of our country, 
which has taken place in the course of the last century, is indeed 
great. ‘The first settlers of Massachusetts were strictly Orthodox 
in their religious character and views. ‘They were Calvinists, in 
the sense in which this term was understood two hundred years 
ago. Here, they planted their churches, and established their 
University, and intended and hoped to promote and perpetuate 
their system of religion. And their religious system did continue 
and prevail, in tolerable purity, for a long course of years. But, 
alas, how changed now! How different the present religious as- 
pect of things, from what the Pilgrims intended and hoped! In many 
of the churches, which were planted by their labors, and watered by 
their tears, the athe which they love .d, and for love of which the y hi id 
suffered the loss of all things, are no longer taught. So far from it, 
they are opposed and vilified. Indeed, the very existence of the 
church is called in question, and its property and rights are taken away. 
And the U niversity which they consecrated to Christ and his chure h, 
has been for years a principal means of corrupting the church, and 
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of divesting the divine Saviour of his deserved honors. The change 
is indeed great, and greatly to be deplored ; and you wish to be in- 
formed how it has been introduced. ‘What has occasioned 
it? What has prepared the way for it? What have been the steps 
of its progress? In what way can it be rationally accounted for ?” 

You are mistaken, my dear Sir, if you suppose I can answer 
you in few words, or can refer you to any single, prominent event 
which has been the occasion of all this mischief. ‘The change has 
been, not sudden, but gradual. It has been long in preparation 
and in progress. It has been accomplished, in some of its stages, 
by slow and scarcely perceptible degrees. A variety of causes 
has’ contributed to produce it; and an answer to your ques- 
tions, such as the case requires, and as you are entitled to receive, 
must necessarily run back to remote events, and involve no incon- 
siderable portion of the religious history of New England. 

I shall, first, go into a consideration of the more remote causes, 
which operated to deface the religious system of our fathers, and 
prepare the way for the introduction of Unitarianisin; and next 
describe the manner in which the heresy entered here, and by 
which it has spread itself in the midst of us. 

The circumstances of those who commenced the settlement of 
New England were, in many respects, peculiar. Having fled 
from the persecutions and corruptions of their native land, and 
come to this distant wilderness from purely religious considera- 
tions, they felt entitled to enjoy their retreat, without intrusion or 
disturbance from the enemies of their faith. They felt entitled to 
attempt here the erection of a Christian Commonwealth, consti- 
tuted after what the y considered the divine will and pattern. 
Accordingly, the church was, with them, the primary institution ; 
while the civil power was reg irded as a sort ol appendage to the 
church, to be exerted chi fly for its protec tion and benefit. With 
this view, it was provided, from the first, that none should enjoy 
the right of suffrage, who were not members of some regularly 
established church.* 

The peculiar circumstances of our fathers enable us to ac- 
count for this enactment, though not full to justify it. Their 
intentions were certainly pure, but the path of duty was as certainly 
mistaken ; and from their mistake in this particular, a train of un- 
happy consequences followed. 

The enactment of which I am speaking operated to the detri- 
ment of religion and the injury of the churches, in two differ- 
ent ways. In the first place, it held outa sort of premium for 
hypocrisy. It brought numbers into the church, who had no true 
love for it, and who entered it only for the sake of its accompany- 
ing civil privileges. They entered it from selfish and mercenary 
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motives. ‘Thus the churches were early corrupted ; not, indeed, 
in essential doctrines, but by the leaven of unsanctified members, 
who had no spirituality, and whose hearts were averse to the 
holy truths, and precepts, and discipline of the Gospel. A root 
of evil was thus planted in the church, which would be sure to 
spring up in one direction or another, and spread abroad its disas- 
trous shade, and scatter around its bitter fruit. 

On the other hand, many, who either would not apply for ad- 
mission to the churches, or having applied were refused, became 
the determined enemies of the existing ecclesiastical establishment, 
and exerted all their influence to injure and overthrowit. They com- 
plained loudly and incessantly of the disabilities under which the y 
labored, and, as early as 1646, petitioned, not only the courts of 
the colonies, but the British parliament, praying, as they say, mm 
behalf of * thousands,” that they might enjoy, with others, the 
rights and the privileges of freemen. 

The enactment of our fathers, which has here been considered, 
and which tended so dire¢ tly to CC rrupt the churches, and to excite 
opposition against them, was repealed in 1662, soon after the ac- 
cession of Charles Il. to the throne of England. But before the 
termination of this dispute, another difficulty arose, partly from the 


same source, and partly from the operation of other causes. In 
the frequi nt discussions respecting church order and government, 
the religion of the heart was too much neglected, and the special 


influences of the Holy Spirit were withdrawn ; so that many of the 
children of the first settlers of the country, who had been baptised 
in their infancy, and who their pious parents had hoped would be 
early regenerated, and bec ome ime mbers and pillars in the 
churches they had established, were found unwilling and unprepar- 
ed to make a public profession of their faith. ‘They were mostly 
persons of sober life, but gave no deci ive evidence of real piety. 
Of course, they could not conscientiously ask for admission to the 
churches, nor if the y had asked it, pou 1 the y have been received. 
Consequently, they were not only deprived of the rights of free- 
men, but (what was ine xpressibly more painful to their pious pa- 
rents) their children were not bi aptised, and were likely to grow 
up without so much as a nominal connexion with the church of 
Christ. In this painful emergency, what was to be don e? Was 
it right or safe to innovate on the established order al the 
churches, and admit persons to communion, without a credible 
profession of piety? Or was it safe to shut their posterity out of 
the church ; deprive them of the privilege of Christian ordinances ; 
and so run the hazard of the cherished vine which, with so many 
tears and so great sacrifices, they had planted in the wilderness, 
being wasted, if not destroyed? These ty ing questions were 
first started in Connecticut ; and we can dly conceive of the 
feeling and interest with which they soon aan themselves upon 
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the attention of the colonies. They were discussed and decided 
at a meeting of ministers in Boston, in 1657. They were also 
decided in a general synod, in 1662. In these decisions, which 
were substantially the same, the difficulty was rather evaded than 
removed. It was not de nermined that those who gave no credible 
evidence of piety should be admitted to the communion of the 
church ; nor was it determined that they could have no manner 
of connexion with the church, and consequently that their children 
must remain unbaptised. A middle course was suggested and 
adopted ; viz. ‘that it is the duty of those who are baptised in 
infancy, when grown up unto years of discretion, though not yet 
fit for the Lord’s supper, to own the covenant made on their be- 
half by their parents, by entering thereinto in their own persons. 
And it is the duty of the church to call upon them for the per- 
formance thereof. And if, being called upon, they shall refuse 
the performance of this great duty, or otherwise continue scanda- 
lous, they are liable to be censured for the same by the church. 
And in case they understand the grounds of religion, and are not 
scandalous, and solemnly own the covenant in ee own persons, 
wherein they give up both themselves and their children unto the 
Lord, and desire baptism for them, we see not sufficient cause to 
deny baptism unto their children.”* 

Such was the origin of infant baptism on the ground of what 
has been denominated the half way covenant. And here we have 
another instance of mistake, on the part of our honored and pious 
ancestors. Instead of laboring more abundantly for the conversion 
of their children, and looking to God with redoubled earnestness 
and faith for his Spirit and blessing ; an expedient was devised, 
and much learned labor was bestowed to give it currency, tending 
rather to secularize the church, while it quieted the consciences of 
those who were living in acknowledged impenitence, living without 
hope and without God in the world. 

The measure here considered, though sanctioned by a synod, 
and recommended by the general court, was long agitated, before it 
was adopted. Inde ed, I do not think it ever was univers: lly adopt- 
ed. Some of the most eminent ministers, as Mr. Dave nport, Presi- 
dent Chauncey, Dr. Increase Mather, &c. opposed it from the 
first; and the churches, in general, were more averse to it than 
their pastors. The practice of ‘ owning the covenant,’ so called, 
was not introduced in Connecticut before the year 1696, though 
previous to this, it prevailed to a very considerable extent in 
Massachusetts. 

The result of this measure was precisely what might have been 
anticipated. Most persons of sobe r life, when they came to have 
families, ‘ owned the covenant,’ and presented their children for 
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baptism. But the number of church members in full communion 
was small, and was continually diminishing. The church there- 
fore was still in danger. Baptism was administered to great multi- 
tudes, while the Lord’s supper, the other special ordinance of the 
Gospel, was falling into comparative neglect.—In this trying and 
difficult posture of affairs, another innovation was attempted, 
which, indeed, had been agitated long before. It was alleged that 
the sacrament of the supper is among the appointed means of re- 
generation ; that it is the duty of unconverted persons, regarding 
themse deus: as such, to come to this ordinance ; and consequently 
that a profession of piety should not be required of those who 
offer themselves for communion in the church. ‘This doctrine 
was strenuously advocated by Rev Solomon Stoddard, a distin- 
guished minister of Northampton, , who was settled about the year 
1670, and who died in 1729. Mr. Stoddard’s principle,” says 
the biographer of Edwards, “ at first made a great noise in the 
country, and he was opposed, as intr ducing something con- 
trary to the principles and practice of almost all the churcl 


es in 
New England ; and the matter was publicly controverted between 
him and Dr. Increase Mather o iB ston. However, through Mr. 
Stoddard’s great influence over the people at Metlivuaniae it 
was introduced there ; and by degrees it spread very much among 
ministers and people in that county, and in other parts of New- 
England.”* 

The operation of the views here considered was to increase the 
number of communicants, but to depress still more the vital ener- 
gies of the church. It was well said by the great Dr. Owen, that 
“the letting go this principle, that particular — s ought to 


consist of regenerate persons, brought in the great apostacy ¢ Mf the 
Christian church.” I have no as that ** the ia tting go tl ra- 
dical * principle” in New England, in connexion with the causes 
previously mentioned, tended dire ctly and eminently to prepare the 


way for “ the great apostacy’ > here, for the origin of which we 
are now inquiring, and which we have so much reason to de plore. 
The churches came to consist vi ry considerably, in mai 1y places, of 
unconverted persons ; and not unfre quently of those who regarded 
themselves as unconverted, and who came to the Lord’s table 
means of regeneration. 


asa 


And when the door was once opened for persons without piety 
to enter the church, there was no let or wines to the 


r enter- 
ing the ministry. And between the years 1680 an nd 1740-50, 
it may be feared that many of this dese nore did enter the minis- 
try. ‘They were grave men, in speculation Ort hod Ox, or mode- 
rately so; and performed their customary ministerial duties with 
much regularity; but their preaching lacked point, and earnest- 


ness, and application ; their devotional services lacked warmth 
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and unction ; their labors were not blessed of the Holy Spirit ; 
their people slumbered ; the tone of religious feeling and senti- 
ment was sinking ; and true godliness seemed fast retiring from 
the land. 

It deserves also to be considered, in this connexion, whether 
the manner in which, for more than a century, divine institutions 
were supported in New England, had not a tendency to hasten 
that deep and melancholy declension of which we are here speak- 
ing. No doubt, many advantages resulted from the regular and 
uniform system of taxation for the support of the Gospel, which 
was then in force ; but the thought has often occurred, whether the 


" 


existing state of things did not assume too much the appearance 


and the character of a religious establishment, and whether its 
tendency was not to induce security and slumber on the part of 
ministers and churches, and a reliance on the civil arm, rather 
than on the Lord of Hosts. 

At the period of which I now speak, there were occasionally 
seasons of special awakening ; but these were few, and insulated, 
and ‘far between.’ A de pravation of morals was much com- 
plained of, and frequent attempts were made, in synods and other- 
wise, to promote reformation; but n idopted did not 
reach the seat of the disease, which continued to rage with in- 
creased violence. So alarming had this declension become, in 
the days of Cotton Mather, as to lead him to declare, ‘ that in forty 
years more, should it continue to make progré as it had done, 
convulsions would ensue, in which churches would be eathered 
out of churches ;’/—a prediction afterwards most strikingly veri- 
fied. 


It would be easy to pursue the train of thought here suggested, 
but you must allow me to pause for the present. We have al- 
ready discovered a fearful declension in New England, and have 
considered some of the causes which evidently led to it. A far- 
ther attention to the subject will show how this declension opera- 
ted to prepare the way for the introduction and progress of Uni- 
tarianism. 

In the meantime, believe me yours, &c. 
INVESTIGATOR. 


{INSPIRATION OF THE SCRIPTURES. NO. V. 
Inspiration of the New Testament. 
From the previous investigation we have been brought to this 


conc lusion, name ly 5 ; that an y atte maps to account for the existence 
of the Old Testament Scriptures, by the diligence and fidelity of 
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the writers in the use of their own talents, and the means of infor- 
mation within their reach, without the preternatural influence of 
the Holy Spirit, is altogether unsatisfactory, and falls far short of 
the representations which Christ and the apostles make, as to the 
origin of the Sacred Writings. Or, to express the same conclu- 
sion in another form: They who wrote the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament were under the infallible guidance of the Spirit, and so 
wrote neither more, nor less, nor otherwise, than God saw to be best. 
I will only add, that so far as the mind of the prophets and pious 
Jews on this subject is made known, it corresponds with the repre- 
sentations of Christ and the apostles. 

As we are now to enter on the consideration of the New T'es- 
tament, it may be proper to remark, that as the Gospel dispensa- 
tion is one of much higher perfe ction, and as it communicated more 
extensive miraculous endowments in a general view, than the 
former dispensation ; it would be but reasonable to presume, that 
the writers of the sacred Books under this dispensation would 
have, at least, equal divine assistance with the writers of the Old 
Testament Scriptures. Indeed, it would seem no more than con- 
sistent, that they should have superior assistance. 

But without relying on this presumptive argument, I shall pro- 
ceed to examine the New Testament Scriptures themselves. 

Our present inquiry is,—What light do the Books of the New 
Testament refiect upon the ir own mspiration? 

I here assume, as in the former discussion, that the writers of 
the New Testament are entitled to full credit, and so that the ir testi- 
mony, whatever it may be, is to be received, as conclusive evidence, 
on this, as well as on any other subject. 

The first thing | shall notice is, that Christ, who had all power 
m heave nr and é arth, commission d his apostle sto act in h is ste ad, 
as teachers of the Christian religion, and confirmed their authority 
by miracles. By empowering them to work miracles, Christ 
invested them with divine authority, and gave. his seal to the truth 
of their instructions. Their writings and their oral instructions 


were attested in the same way. For their miraculous works con- 
firmed all the claims they made to be regarded as divinely author- 
tsed teachers. 

Jesus said to his disciples, ““As my father hath sent me, even so 
send I you.” The Father sént Christ to be an infallible witness 
to the truth. Christ sent his apostles with a commission of the 
same nature. ‘They were appointed to carry on the work which 
he had begun, and to give all necessary instruction in regard to 
the Christian religion. But how could such a commission have 


‘ ; ; . 
,; bad not those, who received it, been 


1 


answered the end proposed 


so assisted by the divine Spirit, as to qualify them for their work, 
and to render them wnerring teachers? Had they not been fur- 
nished with ability to teach the way of God infallibly and perfectly, 
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how could they have supplied to the church the place of him who 
was the great Prophet, the faithful and true witness? 

Secondly. Christ expressly promised to gwe his apostles the 
Holy Spirit to assist them in their work. 

This promise is contained in various passages, particularly the 
following : “ I will ask the Father, and he shall give you another 
Comforter, (or assis stant,) that he may abide with you forever ; 
even the Spirit of truth.” “* When the Spir it of truth is come, he will 
guide you into all the truth. He shall take of mine and show 
it unto you.” ‘ He shall teach you all things, and bring all things 
to your remembrance whatsoever I have said unto you. 6 When 
they shall deliver you up, take no thought what or how ye shall 

speak ; for it shall be given you - that same hour what ye shall 
speak. For it is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of your Father 
that speaketh in you.” Storr and Flatt say, that the words in 
the last verse, For it is not ye that speak ¥ye., seem to relate to all 
the instructions of the apostles, and to contain the ground of the 
particular promise in the preceding verse. ‘The idea seems to 
be this: ‘The instructions which ye, my apostles, in general give, 
are derived not so much from yourselves, as from the Holy Spirit. 
Hence when ye are called on to defend your doctrines, ye need 
feel no anxiety, but may confidently re sly on the Holy Spirit to 
vindicate his own doctrines by suggesting to you the very words 
of your defence.” Bib. Theol. b. i. sec. 9. illus. 14. 

Now if the promises of Christ above cited, were fulfilled; then 
the apostles were favored with the constant and unerring guidance 
of the Spirit ; ; and so must have had a complete knowledge of the 
truths of the Gospel, and all necessary assistance in making them 
known to others. If the Spirit abode with them contin: ually ; then, 
whether employed in preaching or writing, they must have been 
infallibly guided. What they wrote was to be the means of ac- 
complishing a far more extensive good, than what they preached. 
So that if the Spirit of God deserted them when they were en- 
gaged in writing, he deserted them when his help was most need- 
ed, and when the want of it was like ly to be most extensively 
injurious to the interests of religion. The effect of an error in 
their preac ‘hing might have been ce ompar atively limited. But an 
error in their writings, which were intended for general use, would 
have spread a disastrous influence beyond any limits, either of 
tine or place. If we take the promises of Christ, above quoted, 
in their obvious sense, we must believe that the aposties, as well 
as prophe ts, were constantly moved by the Holy Spirit in the 
execution of their work, and that all the Scriptures of the New 
Testament as well as of the Old, were divinely inspired. 

The following remarks of Dr. Calamy, in his sermons on In- 
spiration, I quote with pleasure, as corre sponding exactly with the 
views already expressed. 
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“If the writings of the New Testament were not given by in- 
spiration of God, our Lord was not true to his apostles ; he did 
not answer the promise he made them as to the assistance of the 
Holy Spirit. If this promise of our Saviour did not refer to assis- 
tance in writing as well as speaking, it reached to but half their 
work, and left them to themselves as to the other half: which, if 
the concern of all succeeding ages be regarded, is the most con- 
siderable of the two. If the promise did extend to their writings, 
then they were under infallible conduct. For it is not to be ry 
posed that such assistance as that promised for the benefit of all 
after ages, should leave them exposed to mistakes in their writings. 
The substance of the promise was, assistance in the whole of their 
apostle ship by the presence of his Spirit.” 

Christian writers generally agree in these views of the subject. 
Knapp says: “ If the apostle S had i inspiration in discourses which 
were merely oral, and therefore of very temporary and limited 
advantage ; how much more in their writings, which were intended 
to exert a more lasting and extended influence.’ 

Thirdly ; there are many passages in the New Testament which 
show, that the writers considered themselves to be under the infallible 
guidance of the Spirit, and their instructions to be clothed with di- 
vine authority. 

It ought to be carefully kept in mind, that after the character of the 
apostles, as divinely authorised teachers of the Christian religion, 
was probably made known by miraculous works, and was gene- 
rally understood and acknowledged by the churches; it was quite 
unnecessary for them frequently and formally to asse rt their ¢ a ims 
to that character. It is not, therefore, to be considered as any 
thing strange or unaccountable, that what the apostles wrote on 
this subject, thongh sometimes direct and explicit, was for the 
most part incidental. Nor should this circumstance diminish, 
our view, the evidence arising from their remarks. 

Gal. i. 11,12; “I certify you, brethren, that the Gospel which 
was preached of me, ts not after man: For I neither received it 
of man, nor was I taught it, but by revelation of Jesus Christ.” 

1 Cor. ii. 10, 12, 13; “ But God hath revealed them to us” 
(i.e. the truths pertaining to the kingdom of heaven,) “ by his 
Spirit. Now we have received not the spirit of the world, but 
the Spirit which is of God, that we might know the things which 
are freely given us of God. Which things also we speak, not in 
the words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but in the words which 
the Holy Ghost teacheth.” ‘This last text puts the apostles upon 
the same footing with the prophets. The prophesy came not by 
the will of man ; and the apostle s spake not in the words which 
man’s wisdom taught. The prophets spake as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost ; and the apostles spake wn the words which the 
Holy Ghost taught. 'This text affords as much evidence of the 
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inspiration of the apostles, as other passages do of the inspiration of 
the prophets. 

2 Cor. ii. 17; “ We speak as of God ;” we ex Yeou +++. AaAoumer. 
This indicates, as Storr and Flatt understand it, that God is the 
author of what is spoken. 

1 Cor. xiv. 37; “ If any man think himself to be a prophet, or 
spiritual, let him acknowledge that the things which I write unto 
you are the commandments of the Lord.” Here then the apos- 
tle claims, that the precepts which he writes should be received 
as coming from God, and as clothed with divine authority ; and 
clearly intimates that no one, who does not thus receive them, 
could be a true prophet, or spiritual. 

The apostle says to believers at Thessalonica respecting the 
Gospel which he preached; ‘“ Ye received it, not as the word 
of men, but as it is in truth, the word of God.” 1 Thess. ii. 13. 
In the same epistle, iv. 8, he says respecting those who 
treated the instructions of the apostles with contempt; “ He 
that despiseth, despiseth not man, but God, who hath also given 
unto us his Holy Spirit.” What they spake was the word of God, 
and was to be treated as such, because he had given them his 
Holy Spirit. ‘Their high authority rested on their being endued 
with special divine influence. 

The apostle John asserts the same high claims, both for himself, 
and for his fellow apostles. 1 John, iv. 6; “ Weare of God. He 
that knoweth God, heareth us. He that is not of God, heareth 
not us. Hereby we know the Spirit of truth, and the spirit of 
error.” 

The following texts plainly imply, that the apostle s hold the 
same rank with the prophets, and that their writings are entitled to 
the same respect as the Scriptures of the Old Testament. Ephes. 
ii. 20. Here Paul represents Christians, as “ built on the foun- 
dation of the apostles and prophets,”—giving to apostolic instruc- 
tions the same authority as to the writings of the prophets. 1 Pet. 
iii. 15, 16. Peter here speaks of the epistles of Paul, as stand- 
ing upon u footing with the other Scrip tures, 1. e. the Scriptures of 
the Old Testament. The beginning of the same chapter is of a 
similar import. ‘ I write unto you, that ye may be mindful of 
the words which were spoken before by the holy prophets, and of 
the commandments of us, the apostle s of the Lord and Saviour ;’ 
thus representing the writings of the apostles as having the same 
authority with those of the prophets. 

Other citations might be made ; but these are sufficient. Now 
can it be supposed, that honest and humble men would have 
spoken thus of themselves, and represented the " writings in such 
a light, had they not known themselves to be under spec ial divine 
guidance ? Their manner of speaking on this subject is strikingly 
peculiar. ‘They require that the highest regard should be paid to 
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them as teachers, and unlimited confidence placed in their instruc- 
tions. ‘They never speak of any doctrine or duty, as though they 
apprehended themselves to be liable to error; although in other 
cases they were sufficiently prompt to disc init im what did not be- 
long to them. Whenever the principles of Christianity are 
concerned, they speak as men who have received a divine com- 


mission, and who act under an infallible divine guidance. They 
make a cordial reception of their instructions, and submission to 
their authority, essential to Christian piety. They claim the nght 


of determining eve ry question on the subject of religion, and they 
interdict and anathematize all doctrines different from. theirs. 
Now how can it be supposed that men, who had a very humble 
opinion of themselves, and a supreme regard to the honor of God 
and the cause of truth, would speak in this manner of thems lve S, 
and of their instructions, unless they believed themselves to be 
under a supernatural guidance, and their doctrines in all r spects 
according to the will of God? = Their mann r of writing, and the 
high claims they made, can be justified only on the principle, that 
they had been commissioned by Christ to teach in his name 3; that 
their character as his ambassadors had been confirmed | y mira- 
cles; that he had promised them the continual influence of the 
Holy Spirit, and had faithfully fulfilled his promise in the special 
aid afforded them. If any one should say, it might have been 
without sufficient grounds that the apostles believed themselves to 
be thus commissioned and assisted ; he would invalidate their tes- 
timony as to all other facts, and so undermine the Christian re- 
ligion. 

Should any one here allege that, if the writers of the New 
Testament were really inspired, they would have asserted their in- 
spiration more frequently, and in more direct and positive terms ; 
this would be my reply. If the apostles were themselves assured 
of their divine commission and inspiration, and had established 
their claims to it by clear public evidence, an evidence of the 
highest kind ; it must have been unreasonable to expect, that they 
would constantly affirm what had been so satisfactorily proved, an 1d 
that in every discourse tl ey delivered, and in every epistle they 
wrote, they would re peat that they hada divine commission, and were 


inf: llibly* ouided by the divine Spirit. Such reiteration would be 
wholly unnecessary, and unbecoming the character of ambassa- 
dors from the court of heaven. Indeed, nothing like this could 


be expected of an ambassador from an earthly court. The apos- 
tles write like men who know that they have a well authenticated 
public character; that they are c lothed with power from on high, 
and that this is understood pee generally acknowledged by those 
Christians to whom they write. Accordingly, when they speak of 
their high commission, and the special divine assistance afforded 
them, they do not represent it as a new doctrine which it was ne- 
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cessary for them to publish and to prove. They speak of it sometimes 
for the purpose of contrasting themselves with false teachers ;_ but 
most frequently, for the sake of producing a deeper impression 
of the paramount importance of the doctrines and precepts which 
they inculcated. The circumstance, therefore, that they so seldom 
and so informally affirm their inspiration, instead of being incon- 
sistent with it, is rather an argument in its favor. 

As the evangelists Mark and Luke were not apostles, it must be 
acknowledged that the arguments which prove the inspiration of 
the other books of the New Testament, do not directly prove the 
inspiration of their gospels. For the purpe se of “aiding Christians 
in relieving their own minds of any difficulties which may arise 
from this circumstance, I offer the following brief r« atin 


In the first place, 1 remark, that the miraculous gifis of the 
Holy Spirit were not confined to th apt sties. Other individuals, 
who were favored with miraculous endowments, are mentioned in 
the Acts of the Apostles. And in the first epistle to the. Corin- 
thians, the apostle Paul speaks of many Christians who had super- 

natural gilts, and who were required to exercise them all for the 
edification of the church. It was a miraculous os ensation ; and 
at the commencement of that new era in the church, such a dis- 
pensation was ads pted to confirm the faith of believers, and to prove 


to the world the divine authority of the Christian religion. Now the 
remarkable fact, that the supernatural gifts of the Spirit were con- 
ferred on so many, besides the apostles, shows it to be very prob- 
able that they were conferred on Mark and Luke. Andthecircum- 
stance that these servants of Christ were so distinguished for their 
usefulness, and were chosen as the particular companions of the 
apostles, is a good reason for supposing that they were partakers 
of that divine influence which was afforded so « xtensively, and in 
such large measures, at that period of the church. 

Secondly ; there was a tradition among the early Christians, 
that these two gospels were written under the special direction 
of the apostles. ‘Tertullian says, ‘The gospel which Mark pub- 
lished may be affirmed to be Peter’s, whose interpreter Mark 
was.” He also says, that “ Luke’s history is usually as- 
cribed to Paul ;” meaning probi ibly that it reste 1d on Paul’s author- 
ity. ‘The declaration of the Fathers that Paul and Peter approved 
and sanctioned the gospels of Mark and Luke, is not, however, 
to be understood to imply that these two evangelists were not 
themselves inspired. For Eusebius makes a similar declaration 
respecting the gospel of Matthew. He says that Paul and Pe- 
ter approved the gospel of Matthew, and confirmed the truth of it, 
as well as the gospels of Mark and of Luke. And what can be 
more natural than to suppose that, whenever it was nece ssary, one 
inspired writer would give his testin iony to the writings of another ? 


In this way Peter, though indirectly, confirms the authority of the 
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epistles of Paul. 2 Pet. iii. 15, 16. On supposition that an in- 
spired book came into the hands of any Christians who were igno- 
rant of its divine original ; surely, an apostle, who knew the cir- 
cumstances of the case, must have been ready to give the necessa- 
ry information respecting that book, and openly to declare, that it 
was divinely inspired, and was to be received as part of God’s 
word. 

Finally. It isa fact which cannot be questioned, that the gospels 
of Matthew and Luke were received as canonical by the primitive 
Christians. As those evangelists were cotemporary with the apos- 
tles, and were instructed by them ; the judgement of the apostles 
respecting their writings was undoubtedly known. Primitive 
Christians must have been careful to inquire into the divine au- 
thority of any writings which they received, as part of the sacred 


canon. And they evidently had far better means of getting the 
necessary information, and of forming a correct judgement, than it 
is possible for us to have at this distant period. On the whole, as 


those early Christians, who first received the gospels of Mark and 


Luke, could have no motives to receive them,, without good evi- 
dence of their inspiration ; and as, in all probability, they did 
what they did under the eye of the apostles, and certainly in the 
apostolic age, and so must have been corrected, had they judged 
wrong ; we have reason to be satisfied with their decisions, and to 
place the gospels of Mark and Luke on the same footing with other 
inspired writings. 

There may be other arguments which deserve serious attention ; 
but I deem it unnecessary to notice them here. I will, therefore, 
only add, that it makes little or no difference as to our faith, 
whether the spirit of inspiration resided in Mark and Luke, who 
wrote the gospels ascribed to them, or in Peter and Paul, who 
either employed them as amanuenses, or inspected and approved 
what they wrote. 

Various objections have been urged against the inspiration of 
the apostles, as above exhibited. I shall attempt a particular an- 
swer to one of them, and that the most plausible, arising from 
several passages in Paul’s epistle to the Corinthians, in which he 
may, at first view, appear to disclaim divine inspiration, and to speak 
only in his own name, and by his own authority. The passages 
referred to are the following. 1 Cor. vi. 10, 12,25,40; “ And 
unto the married [ command, yet not I, but the Lord ; let not the 
wife depart from her husband.” “ But to the rest speak I, not the 
Lord : If any brother hath a wife that believeth not, and she be 
pleased to dwell with him, let him not put her away.” “ Now 
concerning virgins, I have no commandment of the Lord. Yet 
I give my judgement as one that hath obtained mercy of the 
Lord to be faithful.” But she is happier if she so abide, after 
my judgement: and I think I have the Spirit of the Lord.” 
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2 Cor. viii. 8, 10; “I speak not by commandment, but by occasion 
of the imran of others, and to prove the sincerity of your 


love.” “ — herein I give my advice, for this is expedient for 
you.” .17; “That which | speak, I speak not after the Lord, 


but as it were, foolishly, in this confidence of my boasting. 

On these texts I make the following remarks. 

First. Should we admit that Paul, in these instances, intended to 
disclaim inspiration ; we might give the answer others have given ; 
that is, that the apostle’s scrupulous care to inform us that, in a few 
particular cases, he wrote what he did without divine inspiration, 
affords satisfactory evidence, that in all other cases, he was in- 
spired, and that he meant we should believe him to be so. 
But, 

Secondly ; I see no sufficient reason to conclude that, in any of 
the places referred to, the apostle meant to disclaim divine inspira- 
tion. ‘The texts quoted admit of a satisfactory explanation with- 
out suppos ing this. For might not the Spirit guide the apostle 
in giving such advice, and in suggesting such prudential consider- 
ations, as the peculiar circumstances of Christians required ? 
There are many cases in which it is proper and necessary that 
God’s people should be cast 9p their own discretion ;—cases 
where there can be no universal, unbending rules, to which every 
one shall be obliged to conform; but where each man’s duty must 
be determined by his peculiar dispositions and circumstances. 
And yet, in these very cases, it m: iy be important that something 
should be said to him in the w: iy of advice, something to assist 
him in the right exercise of his own discretion. And why may 
not an apostle judge it proper, in such cases, to give some particu- 
lar instruction? And why may not the divine Spirit be supposed 
so to guide him, that he will be sure to give right instruction — 
will be sure to suggest such advice or caution as shall be suitable 
to the occasion, and worthy of the most serious regard? Now 
this, as it seems to me, is just what the apostle did, in the passages 
under consideration. Cases arose, on which the Lord Jesus had 
given no express precepts or directions, but on which it was im- 
portant that something should be said to Christians in the way of 
instruction or counsel. Paul, under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, undertook to do this. When the Lord Jesus, during his 
personal ministry, had given any P: ticular direction relative to 
the subject, he refers to that as decisive, and calls it the command- 
ment of the Lord. “Unto the married command I, yet not I, 
but the Lord : Let not the wife depart from her husband.” ‘This 
was a matter which Christ had expressly decided: so that what 
the apostle here said was the commandment of ‘the Lord. But as 
to the case of a Christian who had a heathen partner, Christ bad 
given no particular instruction, but had left it among other things 
to be regulated by his apostles, who were to speak in his name. 
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So our apostle says: “ But to the rest speak J, not the Lord.” 
“ Concerning virgins I have no commandment of the Lord ; yet I 
give my judgement.” * She is happier if she so abide, after my 
judgement.” * Herein 1 give my udvice.” But it is to be obs served 
that even here, where the apostle has no express commandment of 
Christ to repeat, and only gives his own judgement or advice,— 
even here he tells us, that he enjoys special divine assistance. 
He says, “I give my judgement, as one that hath obtained mercy of 
the Lord to be faithful ;” that is, as one whom God, in the exer- 
cise of his mercy, has made faithful in discharging the apostolic 
office. Again : ** She is happier if she so abide, after my judge- 
ment ; and | think I have the Spirit of the Lord.” ‘There: is no 
reason to suppose that the word doxew, I think, is intended to 
indicate any doubt in the apostle’s mind. It may express his 
full persuasion. He probab ly used this language in the way of 
‘modesty and delicacy, when speaking of himself. Similar modes 
of speech freque ntly occur, when no doubt or uncertainty is 
meant to be expresse >d, but the contre iry. Is it not clear, then, 
that in giving his judgement, in the cases referred to, the apostle 
considered himself as having the Spirit of the Lord, and as be- 
ing thus qualified for the right performance of every part of his 
office, as an authorised teacher of the Christian religion ? 

The passages, 2 Cor. viil. 8, “] speak not by commandment ;” 
“aT ExiTAyyy, according to, or from, any express command of 
Christ ; and v. 10, “ Herein I give my advice,” are to be 
explained on the same principles with the passages just consid- 
ered. ‘The distinction intended, as every one must perceive, was 
not hetween what was tnspired and what was not inspired; but 
between what Christ himself « cpr ressly commands, and what he 
left to be regulate m by the coun a of one of his apostles. 

But the text, 2 Cor. xi. 17, is to be explained differently. 
‘That which I speak, | speak not after the Lord;” yare xupiov, 
according to the Lord; i. e. according to his example. The 
apostle was embarrassed and oppressed with the necessity which 
was laid upon him to speak in his own commendation; and 
while doing it, charged himse If with acting foolishly, and not ac- 
cording to the « vamp ile of Christ. He probably meant, either that 
there was some thing in what he said wh a was a con- 
trary to the unostentatious, humble character of Christ; or some- 
thing which, in ordinary circumstances, pe 1 be al con- 
trary ; thoug hi in the singular circumstances in which he was p laced, 
he felt himself justified. 

As to the objection which some have made against the inspira- 
tion of the apostles from the instances of impropriety which ap- 
pear in their private conduct, [ think it ne cessary at present 
only to say, that their in spiration is to be understood to imply, 
not that they were secured against all deviations from duty, and 
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made perfectly holy, in their private capacity ; but that they were 
divinely guided and assisted in discharging the apostolic office. It 
is very conceivable, that, while the apostles were but imperfectly 
sanctified, and were liable to sin, as private men; they might be 
under infallible divine guidance in their public capacitr, as apostles. 
We are taught by the Scripture, that men wholly destitute of good- 
ness, such as Balaam and Caiaphas, were sometimes the subjects 
of divine inspiration, and were led by it to declare things which 
they would not have declared of themselves. (See John xi. 49— 
52.) And if men without any holiness, could be divinely inspired ; 
surely the imperfection of holiness which appeared in Paul and 
Peter, can never be thought inconsistent with their inspiration. 
PASTOR. 
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A ComMenTARY ON THE EpistTLE To THE Hesrews. In two 
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Mark Newman. Codman Press—Flagg & Gould. pp. 677. 


(Concluded from p. 47, vol. ii.) 





We have, in two preceding numbers, exhibited the age and the 
canonical authority of the epistle to the Hebrews. We have also 
shewn that the Oriental church, to which this epistle was sent, not 
only embraced it in their canon with the other epistles of Paul, 
but early, distinctly, and constantly attributed it to that apostle. 
We have examined the doubts, which were thrown upon this 
point in the western church toward the close of the second cen- 
tury, and onward to the fourth, and shewn, as we think, clearly, 
that they resulted from difficulties of a theological, and not of 
an historical or critical nature. We have also shewn that the ex- 
ternal objections, which have recently been produced in this vicin- 
ity as conclusive evidence against the Pauline origin of this epistle, 
afford still stronger evidence against another undoubted, indisputa- 
ble, universally acknowled epistle of Paul, viz. the epistle to Phile- 
mon. An argument, which thus proves too much, which tends to 
an entire subversion of the New ‘Testament, may well be said to 
prove nothing. 

We forbore, in our last number, to apply the principle, advan- 
ced by a reviewer in the Christian Examiner, to either of the 
catholic epistles, because we were apprehensive that he would not 
feel himself under obligation to defend any portion of the Antilego- 
mena. We chose therefore to meet his objections more directly, 
and show at once their entire futility, or irrelevance. As yet, 
Unitarians profess to receive all the New Testament, as the inspi- 
red word of God, as the sufficient and authoritative rule of faith 
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and practice, except the epistle to the Hebrews. We might then, 
with perfect fairness, have applied the reviewer's principles to the 
epistles of James, and Jude, second Peter, &c. We need not in- 
form him, nor professed biblical critics among Unitarians, that these 
epistles have less external evidence of their genuineness, than the 
epistle to the Hebrews. The mind of Eusebius evidently wa- 
vered between the two classes of sacred books, in doubt with which 
this epistle should be ranked. When we consider the Arian ten- 
dencies of the historian, and the controversies which then agitated 
the churches from Constantinople to Alexandria, we cannot doubt 
that Eusebius attributed to this epistle only the authority, it 
could most certainly claim. Athanasius appeals to it, at the same 
period, as beyond all question Pauline. In his canon, it would 
have ranked in the Homologoumena, in which Eusebius also at 
times is constrained to class it. 

But how is it with the catholic epistles just named? We have 
high Unitarian authority for asserting, that “ The epistle of Jude 
has as little evidence, either external or internal, in its favor, as 
any book of the New Testament.”* Do American Unitarians, 
who reject one epistle, receive another as a part of the word of 
God, which English Unitarians assert has “ as little evidence in its 
favor as any book of the New Testament”? Rational criticism 
on the continent of Europe has imagined that Jude copied part of 
his epistle from the writings of Zoroaster. Whether this opinion 
is deemed rational by liberal inquirers in America, we are not in- 
formed ; but we are forcibly reminded by it of a remark in Camp- 
bell, which we cannot withhold. ‘ A man’s mind” says he, “ may, 
by gross errors, and inveterate prejudices, be so alienated from the 
simplicity of truth, that the silliest paradoxes or wildest extrava- 
gances in opinion shall have a better chance of gaining his assent, 
than truths almost self-evident.”+ Notwithstanding the epistle of 
Jude, according to the editors of the Improved Version, has so 
small a portion of evidence in its favor, another Unitarian writer of 
still higher authority tells us, ‘‘ it may not be amiss to observe here, 
that we have found this epistle (i. e. of Jude) oftener quoted by 
writers, who lived before the time of Eusebius, than the epistle of 
St. James.”§ Hence, according to the reasoning of the passage 
quoted in our last from the Christian Examiner, the epistle of 
James must have still less evidence in its favor than that of Jude, 
and both of them have less, than that of the epistle to the He- 
brews. But the latter epistle surrenders to the Unitarian attack 
without resistance ; a fortiori, the epistles of Jude and James will 
also yield in a similar manner. If there be any force in logic, or 
coherence in system, the editors of the Improved Version, and 


*See Improved Version, Am. ed. p. 569. + Campbell’s Four Gospels, vol. iv. p. 447. 
§ Lardner, vol. vi. p. 614. 
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their American a mus* reject the epistles of James and 
Jude. That they are prepared for this, with reference to the latter, 
we have no rire bet us hear their opinion of the former. 
“ This excellent epistle is one of those, the genuineness of which 
was disputed in the primitive church. But it is not unworthy of 
the apostle to whom it is generally ascribed.”* ‘This excellent 
epistle, being not unworthy “ ‘of the Lord’s brother,” is not, it would 
seein, to be rejected. W hy not? It does not apparently thwart 
their theology. ‘Their criticism therefore will raise no objections. 
But if Lardner and the Christian Examiner are to be trusted, (and 
to the former we yield our assent,) the epistle of James has less 
evidence in its favor than the epistle of Jude. But, according to 
the Improved Version, the epistle of Jude has as little evidence in 
its favor as any book of the New Testament. American Unitari- 


ans reject the epistle to the Hy. brews as totally destitute of the evi- 
dence necessary to establish its genuinen or canonical authority. 
They must then, if they agree with the Improved Version, (as they 


no doubt do) reject the epistle of Jude, which has as little evi- 
dence in its favor as that to the Hebrews; and still more certainly 
must the y re] et the epistle of James, which, according to the 
testimony of Lardner, and the logic of the Examiner, has less evi- 
dence of its genuineness from the writers pl me ig Eusebius, 
than the epistle of Jude. Here then we hold. Liberal criticism, 
if it will speak out, and speak consistently, must om ct the epistle 

James as not genuine. ‘Though “not unworthy of the apostle 
to whom it is generally ascribed,” it certainly is not his, and, not 
being his, it can have no claim to be considered canonical. Will 
Unitarians still retain this *“‘ excellent epistle.” as a part of God’s 
word? Probably they will. If, then, in one case, they theolo- 


gically receive an ¢ pistle which they critically reject, we need not 
be si inprise d that in another case, their theology should urge them 
to reject an epistle, which sound criticism would compel them to 
receive. But we must quit this part of the subject. 


We come now to consider the internal evidence of the Pauline 
origin of the epistle to the Hebrews. Here we can add nothing to 
the original and unanswerable arguments of Professor Stuart ; 
neither can we abridge them. ‘They are of such a nature, requir- 


ing an enumeration and comparison of so many particulars, that it 
is not in our power to transfer them to our pages. We can only 
mention the general ys of argument pursued by the Professor, 
referring to his work for elucidation, and, as we think, entire satis- 


faction, with reference to them all. 


In the first place, he derives evidence for the Pauline origin of 


our epistle from circumstances mentioned or adverted to in itt. 
This species of evidence, it is well known, derives strength from its 
* Noic, I t \ 
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indirectness. ‘The name of an author is easily forged, wheth- 
er it be prefixed or appended to his work. sut t casual 
mention of circumstances, which without design, 
identify the writer, has ever been regarded by critical inquirers as 
proof of the most satisfact ry nature. All the circumstances men- 
tioned in the epistle to the Hebrews ex ctly coincide with the 
condition of Paul, near the close of his confinement at Rome. 
Can the same be said of any other individual to whom ignorance 

or fancy, or system, or prejudice, has ascribed it? 

In the second place, th Professor deduces evidence that the 
epistle is Paul’s, from as umilar of S ntr cent, and alse J m the 
form, method, style, and diction of the coi posite n. it n this 
part of his introductory volume that we think he has risen in his 
strength, and snapped the cords with which the Philistines would 
have bound him. We know nothing equal to it. We recollect 
nothing like it. A writer in the London Ey elical Magazine has 


lea Pe . “TL: 
already anticipated our remark by saying, [his comparison ex- 


hibits one « f the most laboriot nd accurate collations, whi it nas 
ever { llen to our lot to pert .’ Our eritical readers will examine 
the work for themselves. ‘To others, we will only say. | the 
prominent, and discriminating peculiarities which distinguish Paul, 
1 4 e . 6 “P . - : roo — 

characterize the writer o e epistle to t Hebrews. This, we 
are aware, is assertion and not evidence; but for th we 
must refer to the volumes before us. P: sor Stuart c es 


this part of his argument thus ; 


“7 cannot find any higher intensity of mind; any more exalted conceptions of 





the true nature of Christianity, L spl ( on; any higl \ s of 
God, and Christ, or of the Christian’s privilewe is Gbligations to beliey n 
love and obey the Saviour; any e noble ¢ ts to pu t ( 

course, unawed by the threat nd unallured | e temptat 

or any so awful representations of the fi equen 

defection from Christianity. T I n, Ww! rote tl epistie, | 

a plagiarist, or of an imitator, t n N I 

ginal than his thoughts, reasoning 1d mot I expressing the It most 
evident that thi y flow dire nm n from the heart Th e thoughts 
that breathe, and words that bur Where, in allt incient wor did eve! 
a plaigarist, or an imitator write in t mani A man who ¢ form such 
conceptions in his mind, who could reason, and exhort in such an impressive 
manner; has he any need of tatiz even Paul himself: No; it may be 
said of him, (what Paul on anothe yn said of himself in comparsion with 
his brethren,) that he was n whit und the very chiefest of the ap tles 


In the same connexion. the Professor shews the extreme diffi- 
culty of passing for genuine a supposititous work. In a few in- 


stances, this has been ( e, bUL The eception nas so peen 
1 : on : ase See meee Sige 
detected. ‘The efforts and success of Chatterton are well known. 


*The epistle to the Hebrews was \ efore | struction of Jerusalem. If it be 
contended that the writer umitat | | iy sf | | é m which 
to frame | , nm? Oril | " ‘ P ‘ P 
correctly reported the doctr of | How ex y is skepti I ' er 
could not have beeu Paul ; he is $O UDINE J hie u li © inulak Paul ; ne 18 8e 


like him 
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For a short time, the most sharp-sighted critics were deceived. 
But ultimately the deception was made apparent. Who ever 
successfully imitated Johnson? Many have attempted. All have 
failed. 

“ Just so it was in the primitive age of the church. The Christian world was 


filled with gospels and epistles, ascribed to Paul, and Peter, and other apostles and 
disciples. Yet no one of these succeeded in gaining any considerable credit among 


the churches; and what little was ever gained by any of them, proved to be 
temporary, and of very small influence. This was not owing to want of exer- 
tion ; for strenuous efforts were made by writers to imitate the apostolic man- 
ner of writing, so as to gain credit for their supposititious pieces. But all of 
them failed. Indeed, nothing can be more egregious, or striking, than the fail- 
ure. A compurison of any of the apocryphal writings of the New ‘Testament, 
with the genuine writings of the same, shows a difierence, heaven-wide, be- 


tween them, which the most undistinguishing intellect can hardly fail to per- 
ceive. 

“Tf then the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews was an imitator of the apostle 
Paul, he has succeeded in such a way as no other writer of those times, or any 
succeeding ones, ever did. He has produced a composition, the sentiments of 
which, in their shade, and coloring, and proportion, (so far as his subjects are 
common with those of the acknowledged epistles of Paul,) are altogether Paul- 


ine. Nay, he has preserved not only the order of writing which Paul adopts, 
but his mode of reasoning, his phraseology, and even his choice of peculiar 
words, or words used in a sense peculiar to the apostle. The imitation goes so 


far, it extends to so many particulars, important and unimportant, that, if our 
epistle was not written by Paul, it must have been an imitation of him which 
was the effect of settled design, and was accomplished only by the most strenu- 
ous effort.” 


The probability of this we shall leave for others to determine. 


“Who then did write this epistle, if Paul did not And what is to be gained 

- I g 
by endeavoring to show the possibility that some other person wrote it, when 
so many circumstances unite in favor of the general voice of the primitive ages, 
that this apostle was the author? That the church, during the first century 
after the apostolic age, ascribed it to some one of the apostles, is clear from the 


fact that it was inserted among the canonical books of the churches in the East 
and in the West; that it was comprised in the Peshito ; in the old Latin ver 
sion; and was certainly admitted by the Alexandrine and Palestine churches 
Now what other apostle did write it, if Paul did not Surely neither John, nor 
Peter, nor James, nor Jude. The difference of style is too striking, between 
their letters and this, to admit of such a supposition. But what other apostle 
except Paul, was ever distinguished in the ancient church as a writer? None; 
and the conclusion, therefore, seems to be altogether a probable one, that he 
was the writer. Why should all the circumstances which speak for him, be 
construed as relating to some unknown writer? Are the sentiments unworthy 
ofhim? Are they opposed to what he has inculeated? Do they differ from 
what he has taught? Neither; why then not admit the probability that he was 
the author? Nay, why not admit that the probability is as great as the nature 
of the case, (the epistle being anonymous,) could be expected to afford? My 
own conviction, (if | may be permitted to express it,) is as clear in respect to 
this point, as from its nature I could expect it to be. I began the examination 
of the subject unbiassed, if I was ever unbiassed in the examination of any ques- 
tion ; and the evidence before me, has led me to such a result.” , 


Were we not aware that some other principle than strength of 
argument operates in this question, and operates with mighty force, 
we should anticipate that the variety, clearness, and urgency of 
proof adduced by Prof. Stuart would lead every examining mind 
to a similar result. It requires, however, but a very superficial 
observation of men, and of their principles of action and belief, to 
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perceive, that in a contest between the heart and the head, the for- 
mer will come off victorious ; that when a favorite system is in 
one scale, and arguments in the other, the latter will soon “ kick 
the beam ;” that to a prejudiced, like a jealous, mind, “ trifles 





light as air will afford confirmation strong as (yes, stronger than) 
proof of Holy Writ.” 

Not content with stating the arguments which afford incontro- 
vertible evidence of the genuineness of the epistle to the Hebrews, 
Professor Stuart has gone into an extended examination of all the 
objections, real or feigned, by which the credulous ingenuity of 


ske ptic al criticism has labored to disprove the Pauline origin of 
this epistle. Here, if we mistake not, the pillars of Dagon’s tem- 
ple give way, and the lords of the PI ilistines, instead anutici- 


pated sport, are buried in its ruins. Or to speak without a figure, 
Professor Stuart has, in this part of his work, not only examine ~ 
and removed all objections, accumulated by Bertholdt, Schulz, 
and their fellow laborers on both sides of the tcl but he 
has shewn, that the principle of reasoning, adopted and — ntly 
trusted in by them, applied to an epistle indisput: ibly Paul’s, to wit, 
the first epistle to the Corinthians, will prove that it bo not awe 
been written by Paul, and must be a forgery. This part of his 
work is, we believe, entirely original ; and the Professor charac- 
terises it, we doubt not most justly, an “ appalling labor.” All 
thorough biblical critics will thank the Professor for the iron dili- 
gence and scrupulous accuracy with which this investigation has 
been prosecuted 3 and it will require something more than the 
tious silence or gratuitous assertions of any Examiner to remove 
the facts exhibited by the Professor from “that great rectifier of 
wandering critics—a Greek concordance.” 

In view, then, of the whole subject,—of the futility of the objec- 
tions raised against the Pauline origin of this epistle —that if 


Cau- 


allowed to be valid, they would disprove the genuineness of epistles 
acknowledged by all to have been written by Paul, and thus sub- 
vert the whole sacred canon ; in view of the fact, that the doubts 
which existed in the Roman church are all easily explicable, and 
thut even there, the most intelligent and competent witnesses as- 
cribed it to Paul; in view of the fact, that the most thorough ex- 
amination of the ‘epistle, such as that instituted by Prof. Stuart, 
shews it to have procee ded from the same pen whic h wrote the other 
thirteen epistles of Paul; and in view of this most important fact, 
that the Grecian, Egyptian and Oriental churches, those to whom 
the epistle was sent, and who were most competent to form an 
Opinion, early, uniformly, and unaminously ascribed it to that apos- 
tle, we are constrained to record our conclusion, in the language 
of Eusebius, expressed fifteen centuries ago, and which cannot be 
thought the language of a favorably prejudiced witness, ‘ Four- 
teen epistles are clearly and « ERTAINLY Paul’s.” 
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mitted. Does not the 110th Psalr call Christ a high priest 2? And did1 


Jews of Paul’s oe admit, (as well as Paul himself.) that this Psalm 
to the Mess Undoubtedly they did Where then is the ace 
the writer es the mere prejudices of those wliom he addressed, wh 





dent that both he and they entertained an opinion in common, wit 
the exegesis of the 110th Psalm Of course th admitted that C 
be a high priest. But how? Why Not of the ordinary kind ; 
descend from Aaron. Not to make ex] n which should me 
external purification; but to mak 1 expiation which should pu 
science from dead works,” and v uld procure the pardon 
God, and “ bring in everlasting redemption for his people 

It is not, then, merely to satisfy the Jew that he need relinquish n 
his regard for the excellence and im rlance of the office of high y 
bracing Christianity, and that he has exchanged a less splen 
priest under Judaism, for a more splendid one under Christianity 
dwells so long on the virtues and dignity of Christ fice as higl 
doubt he had this object in h ey' 3 I hav ulre dy state 
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than in former years of this gradual Orthodox approximation to 
Unitarian sentiments. Still the impression has been made abroad ; 
and the fact, that the Orthodox of New England, while they 
retain all the fundamental doctrines of the Reformation, have 
renounced some exceptionable philosophical explanations, and 
have varied their phraseology and, as they believe, simplified, and 
rendered more perspicuous the statement of those doctrines, has 
tended to deepen this impression in some parts of our country. 
The present volumes will help to remove whatever of such erro- 
neous impressions may yet remain. On some points of minor 
importance (and such we conceive that discussed in the second 
Excursus,) differences of opinion may yet exist among those, who 
in great fundamental doctrines, are agreed. Perhaps the next 
generation will be nearer in agreement even here than the present, 
though we cannot but feel that under whatever advantages others 
may be placed, they too, as well as we, will see but in part, and 
know but in part. Tt is only when purified from the pollutions of 
sin, the clogs of mortality cast from us, and admitted to behold, 
admire, and adore the unveiled glories of the Godhead, that we 
shall know even as we are known. Meanwhile we are bappy in 
the belief that the modesty and unassuming spirit exhibited in the 
present volumes, connected as they are with the various learning, 
the laborious research and discriminating acumen, indicated on 
every page, will have a tendency to bring into friendly contact 
even conflicting opinions. What we have just said suggests an- 
other general reason why we rejoice in the appearance of these 
volumes. 

It is because they present a finished specimen of exegetical criti- 
cism, by which we may hope | future inte rpreters of the sacred vol- 
ume will be assisted and guided. 

The design of this Commentary will be best perceived from the 
language of Professor Stuart himself. 

“ Tt will be understood that the work is designed for students in theology, and 
for those who engage in a truly critical study of the Scriptures. W ith com- 


mentaries designed for the edification of Christian readers at large, I believe 


song English world is better supplied than any other part of Christendom. Hen- 


, Patrick, Guise, Orton, Doddridge, Brown, Clark, Scott, and others, have 


pablis shed works of this nature. It is not my design to occupy the ground, 
which they have already occupied The reader of my work must not expect ser- 
monizing commentary, but an attempt at philological and critical interpretation. 
Cuique suum. I bless God for raising up such commentators as those just 
mentioned, for Christians at large ; but the professed interpreters of his word 


need other aid, and that very different from what their wurks afford, in order 
to attain a fundamentally critical knowledge of the original Si riptures.”’ 

The expectations thus raised, these volumes will not disappoint. 
Works of this stamp are notoriously few in the English language, 
and generally of an inferior and unsatisfactory character. C amp- 
bell’s Four Gospe Is is among the best, and is certainly a work of 
much value ; but after all, its greatest merit, as we conceive, lies 
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in its prefaces and preliminary dissertations. ‘These contain much 
valuable information, and a judicious discussion of many important 


principles. Campbell possessed a fine natural tact for criticism, as 
is apparent in many of his notes ; but his biblical, philolog Cc al, and 


critical apparatus, and, of course, his attainmenis, were incomplete, 
and much inferior to those now possessed by writers of { far less 
gifted minds. In his translation, we think he was least successful. 
His principles are generally sound, but his practice does not al- 


ways correspond. He does not seem to have felt, however he 
may have reflected, that alteration is not synonymous with amend- 
ment. Where the received version is definite, perspicuous and 
correct, we would by no means — irt from it in a new transla- 
tion. Why then should Cam) bs ll subs “* Happy the clean in 
heart, for they shall see God,” for that b eeutiied passage, as it 
stands in our common version? We donot perceive that anything 


ti 
he 


is gained by the change ; we feel that much is lost. 


However little respect we may entertain for the theological opin- 
ions of Wakefield, and however little confidence we may repose in 
his translation, wherever those o pini ns are concerned, we must 
still say, that we respect his transla 
common translation. We will also add, that a critical and judi- 
cious vee may derive advant re from the labors of \\ akefield. 
His acquaintance with the Syriac, Coptic, Athi pic, Arabic, and 
Persian languages, was not without benefit to his Version. But 
whoever will compare his translation of the epistle to the Hebrews, 
and the notes appended to it, with the translation and notes by Pro- 
fessor Stuart, will find sufficient reason to believe that Wakefield 
“saw not yet all things.” Macknight in his translation of the 
epistles essaved a more difficult task than C ampbe t], and succeed- 
ed Jess happily. His mind was both less discriminating and less 
capacious, than that of his predecessor. Still the effort was meri- 
torious and not without benefit. ‘Their works are the only ones 
we now recall, in general « circul ition, designed by the writers for 


ition, because he respected the 


the higher purposes of critical philology. 
It will be perceived by these rem: rks, that there is a mighty gap 
in English theological literature; a ap, which we know no one so 


1 


well qualified to fill, as the writer, whose volumes are before us. 
From what we had known of Prof. Stuart’s critical attainments and 
exegetical ability, our expectations in regard to this work were 
high. ‘They have not been dis ippointed. The translation, con- 
sidered simply as such, hits our beau ideal of what a translation 
should be exactly. It is designed to be a fae simile, not indeed of 
the words, but of the sense, of the original. 

Professor Stuart is neither a metaphrast nor a paraphrast, neither 
an Arias Montanus, nor a Castalio Medium tenuere beatt. 
Neither has he been ambitious of departing from the common trans- 
lation, wherever that expresses the meaning of the original Greek 
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as accurately, (and this it generally does) as any other language 
would express it. ‘There is an air of venerableness and sanctity 
about the common version, which we regret to have dissipated, and 
would never renounce, except for that of which it is but the 
shadow, truth. Professor Stuart seems to have been actuated by 
similar views. The version in common use is the basis of his 
translation, of which, were we to judge merely by the words it em- 
ploys, we should call it a revision, rather than a new translation. 
This, in our view, instead of diminishing, augments its value. 


We think the Professor judicious also in adhering to the Saxon 
idiom of our language. We can with difficulty forgive the great 
English lexicographer the injuries he inflicted on our mother 
tongue, by his classical prejudices. But while the Bible, in the 
garb of “good old English undefiled,” cheers and instructs — the 
mass of British and American readers, in town and country, in hall 
and hovel, it will continue to regulate not only the sentiments and 
the manners, but the language also, of those who early acquire a 


familiarity with its contents, and areverence for its costume. To 
preserve an equipoise between classical and Saxon Jinglish, we 
will throw Johnson’s Dictionary into one scale, and the Bible into 
the other. We are glad that the version by Professor Stuart, will 
not di ninish the weight in th scale we sL10 ild be happy to see 
preponderate. 


Though these volumes are nominally confined to a Commenta- 
ry on the Epistle to the Hebr , including an introduction and 
tra islation, their value is by no meal thus limited. In Ernesti 
and Morus, from the same hand, we have the abstract principles, 
the skeleton of Interpretation ; hi we have those principles illus- 


trated and applied ; we have a living, animated ex mplification of 


their meaning; and practice is ev | everywhere more power- 


ful than precept. The se volun es aco more tol the science of 
Interpret ition, as such, than tl ‘le Manual of Hermeneuticks 
just mentioned. We are glad to hay such a work put into our 


hands, in the language in which “ our infantile caprices were 
soothed,” in a good old homely English dress. We feel more at 


our ease, aad more certain that v yprehend the meaning of the 
writer, than when reading in the | raze of modern Germany or 
ancient Rome. We mav be told scholars that the Latin of the 


Rosenmullers, Titmann, Kuinoel, &c., iseasy. This may be so. 
But English is easter, and more certainly intelligible. Nor can we 
refrain from adding, that Storr’s Latin, and Noesselt’s also, is often 
to us well nigh, and sometimes altogether unintelligible. ‘This may 


only show our ignorance; but as we re seeking for a critical 
ko yw doe of the S ‘ript res, which ne ither we nor the rreat body 


of biblical interpreters can obtain “in an unknown tongue,” we 
rejoice in the opening prospect that we shall soon have the op- 
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portunity of obtaining it, in a language with which we are familiar 
and at home. 

We cannot stop to examine any portion of the volumes before as 


— st. ? ] P - af 
as Vé rbu! critucs. But we will mention, in gene ral, one tri ol them 


with which we have been particularly struck. We refer to the 
light they throw upon the idiom of the New Testament; we might 
also add, upon the nature, force, and exact intent of the Greek 
partic les. Whoever has studied the Greek language critically 
must have felt, that these are fugitives. fleet of foot. and difficult of 

al : rm : 
apprehension. ‘They are th ves, the feelers, the antennae of 
language, which sometimes convey its livii p inciple, and at other 

) a 1 } 


genuity that would detect their office. We think Professor Stuart 


times are apparently lifeless and useless, deriding the laborious in- 


has been more successful in apprehending these vagrants, than any 
scriptural commentator with whom we are acquainted. He has 
fastened them to their seats, \ e he has taken their reluctant and 
evanescent likenesses. All future philological miniature puinters 
will do well to make this Comment ry “a study.” The c teral 


benefits which will spring from this work, we confidently antici- 
pate will be many and great; we trust th y will soon be realized, 
and be permanent in duration. 

Another source of felicitation at the appe arance of these volumes 
is, they will show the Briti h nublie that someth me can be done for 
the advancement of theology l a free vovernment, without a chure h 
establishment or church revenues. 

Paley had too much good sense, and too much skill as a logi- 
cian, to rest the claims of the English Establishn enton the Hie] 
Church principle of an exclusive, divine and divinely t mittes 
right. We go much further, and altogether deny the expediency 
of such an establishment. We cannot here argue the subject at 
length, or even state the general principles from which we decuce 
our conclusion. Nor is there any necessity for such a discussion 
in our page Ss. But we wo ild tl t nk any , te lhe nt Ei £ lishmat to 
point out to us the benefits which have accrued to the pnblic 
from the theological labors of the recent Metropolitan of Eng- 
land, or from the present incun bents of Canterbury and York. 
Why, we 
thus high, rather from intrinsic levity, than inherent. strength ; 
rather from their political connexions, than from their attainments 
in ethics and theology? We have heard that the Minister, in the 


appointment of an Archbishop, selects an individual, whose quali- 


desire to know, should these elevated dignitaries rise 


fications are powerful family connexions, and moderate personal 
abilities ; one who, while he may help forward the wheels of gov- 
ernment, will cheerfully permit others to regulate their course. If 
we mistake not, the present Archbishop of Dublin (Magee) was 
chosen by regal rather than ministerial influence. This appoint- 
ment does honor to the King. ‘Those most strenuously opposed to 
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him in theological opinions must admit his talents and learning, 
and respect his La neral ch iracter. VW e canno!l spe ak ol his pre- 


1 


decessors ; but it is a fact worth noti . that of nearly forty arch- 


bishops of York, since the Refi tion, not one, either before or 
after his * enthronement,” did aught for the advancement of theo- 
logical science, ih ygh a few of th 4" e appare ntly active min- 
isters, as well as devoted servants, of the Lord Jesus Christ. Car- 


i 
ge. ° 3 ? 
i ¢ 


dinal Wolsey is the only indivi 
and this, while it awakens rem 


ione them who has a name, 


* Sad, high, and work 


suggests nothing to diminish our 1 et, that the Protestant Epis- 
copal church still continues, as it centuri o, the menial 
and slave of the state. It is doubtful vy ther t! bi yk, known by 
the name of ‘ The whole Dut Man,’ s not written by one of 
thisnumber. ‘This, if we is 1 unt of theclogical 
contributions, now ac ib { , br s Grace of York, 
from Heary the Eighth to Ge Fourth inclusive. We sup- 
pose his revenues during thi ! cannot have been less than 
twenty millions of dollars: asum q sufficient for the qui stiona- 
ble production of a bo k of ut Vv Y @ tl l ble chara ter. It 
will be seen that each Arehbisho an average, has drawn from 
the people five hundred 1 dol which we. shall 
seek in vain any adequate return. We must not, however, involve 
the whole epi Cc ypal b ich in ind'seriminate cet e. Canterbury 
presents some names that would have r red a Professorship 
illustrious, or a curacy beloved. Still we regret to state a fact, 


which is unhappily too true, that from the days of Bishop Lowth, 
the whole English church have done almost nothing for the advance- 
ment of a critical acquaintance with the Scriptures. We do not 
detract from the merit of the learrved but intolerant Bishop of Peter- 
borouch, nor of the miscellaneous Horne: neither do we forget the 
names or the efforts of Newcoa e, Horsley, Blaney, and Wintle, 
when we moke this assertion. Whoever is acquainted with the 
present condition of critical inquiries and theological opinion among 
first rate scholars in Ge rmany, England and the United States, 
will at once admit, that none of the names just recited, except that 
of Lowth, and perhaps that of Marsh, and possibly that of New- 
come, have had, or deserved to have, much influence. 

It is indeed a subject of curious reflection, to notice the origin 
and extersion of biblical criticism. The English divines seem to 
have been satisfied with commencing investigations, leaving it to 
continental inquirers to pursue and complete them. Mill and Ken- 
nicott, in default of successors in England, be queathed their treas- 
ures to Kuster, Bengel, Wetstein, Matthai, Alter, Birch, Griesbach, 
De Rossi, and others of less note. Woide and Kipling performed 
an acceptable service with meritorious fidelity and competent 
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ability. But neither they nor Bowyer will take a prominent place 
among the philologists, biblical critics, or scientific interpreters, 
who have sprung up in clusters, during the last half century, in 
the father-] nd of the Rel rmatuion. Let any one ex mine the 


work of Professor Stuart under review, or “ The Scripture Testi- 


mony to the Messiah,” by John Pye Smith, and’he will see, at a 
glance, that beth these writers have derived their principal assis- 
tances, not from British, but from continental sources. Were 
Dr. Smith a bishop, and not an unpretending Dissenter, his book 


would not have remained on the hands of his publisher, scarcely 


saleable at half price. ‘This fact is trumpet-tongued, in proclaim- 


ing the degradation of critical science in Great Britain. We are 
remind d by ass lation of ne opn } which Waller, th poet, 
early gave of Paradise Lost. ‘ The old blind schcolmaster, John 
Milton, hath publi hed a tedious | 1 onthe Fall of Man; if its 
length be not considered a merit i o other.” Hi ys ny 
“stalled prebends” of the | e 1 nt entertain a similar 
opinion of Dr. Smith’s unequalled work, we know not; but we 
cannot help raising a monitory voice, feeble though it be from 
the distance, drowned thouch it be by the roar of an inte rposing 
Atlantic, warning those, wl re glorying in the fame of the Wal- 
tons, and Hammonds, and Lightfoots of other ages, to beware, lest 


while thi y are vainly strivi to give importat ce and value to a 
theol sical work of Milton, that deserves only io be fore tten, they 
pronounce not their own condemnation, in slighting the most fin- 
ished effort of the most highly cultivated theological mind, that 
now enlightens and adorns Great Britian. 

The “ Prelections on the Sacred P: etry of the Hebrews” had 
probably a greater effect in Germany, in producing a zest for the 
literary study of the Scripture s, than any ¢ ther single wo! 


‘| pt b- 
lished the last century. In England, Bishop Lowth was the first 
and the last of his own school. No translation has appeared in 
England, since that of Isaiah by Lowth, which can sustain a repu- 
table comparison with that of the book of Job, by Mr. Noyes. 
With some slight exceptions, this latter is very much what we 
could wish it tobe. 

It is worthy of note, that, in respect to other studies, remarks like 
those just made relative to biblical efforts, would hold equally true. It 
was for Europe to present her Eulers, and Bernouillis, and Paris 
her La Place, to develope whatever of principles in Mathematicks, 
and to occupy whatever of space in the science of Astronomy, 
Newton had left vacant. We regret not to add, that England has 
had few names emulous of the note of Collins, Tindal, &c., while 
unfortunately the continent has been flooded with such aspirants 
after fame, who with unblushing effrontery, have retailed those 
objections as new, which have long since been exploded, as un- 
truths or absurdities. 
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In the absence of first rate biblical scholars in the Church of Eng- 


l . } > . 
land (and such we do not consider Bloomfield, Burgess and Sum- 


ner, while the rest of the bish¢ ps are @1 ‘ba sine nomine,) blessed as 
she is with such venerable universities, with her Bodleian and royal 
libraries, and with her scientific and classical scholars: we are bh p- 


py that New England is not thus de stitute. We are happy, also in 


passing, to render a tribute of merited respect to that unrivalled 


genius, and self-created prodigy, P: rw Lee. His influence 
has been already great, in disturbing “the peaceful slumbers of 
the venerable university,” which has honored itself in honoring 
him. Professor Lee, has as yet done more for the cause of Bibles, 
than for the biblical cause; has done more, we mean, to translate 
the text, and superint nd the printing, than to illustrate the meaning 


of the sacred Scriptures. 


TT nel Q >. ° » So ae 4 aon th my ] 7 +] hd 
The volumes ol | rofessor Stuart \ i claim a place for the wri- 


ter, unless we ert atly err, by the of the Bentleys and Porsons— 
yes, above them, in some most important respects; we mean in 
actual value, and general permanent interest. If, to prove the Let- 
ters of Phalaris a forgery were important, and called forth all the 
acquisitions and energies of Bentley’s wi red mind ; if to <et- 
tle the text and illustrate the meani fa few Tragedies of Euri- 
pides, or of a solitary vers N l‘estament, called into 
exercise all the talents and atta ts of the far-{ med Porson; 
surely, to settle the dispute d q ( f in th ( pi ue to 
the Hebrews, and to illustrate it lla ing, 1s, in itself, a task 
neither less difficult nor less i tant, and we are bold to say has 
been executed in a ma ner, not ul ictory lO We ll read, impar- 
tial scholars, not less reputable for the author, and far more bene- 
ficial to mankind. We hazard the prediction, that when this work 


is known in Germany, (and known ere this it prob bly is,) the de- 
cision of the most competent judges in that land of scholars will 
place it in the very front rank of the critical productions of this or 
of any age. Were the Professor a young man, and liable to as- 
sume airs by applause, we should be more guarded in our state- 
ments for his individual sake. We trust he realizes that it is a 
small thing, a very small thing, to receive the approbation of him, 
whose breath is in his nostrils, and o perishes before the moth ; 
that there is a higher tribunal than that of earthly criticism, at which 
he must answer for the talents he has receive d. the opportu ities he 
has enjoyed, the influence he has exerted, and the motives by 
which he has been actuated. ‘ 

But we believe it to be ot r duty thus publicly to express our 
full convictions, when circumstances call for it, and no injury is to 
be apprehended. We deem it our bounden duty, as euardians of 
Sacred Literature, faithfully to notice the signs of the times; and 
it is specially grateful in the commencement of our efforts to build 
the old waste places, and to raise up the foundations of former gen- 
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erations, to notice a work having so auspicious a bearing on the in- 
terests and the progress of truth. Other works may be more im- 
mediately popular, but this ts a contribution to the permanent theo- 
logical treasures of “the English language ° te] holars aloi w- may be 
able at first to apprec late its merit, or even relish its elaborate dis- 
cussions; but its ultimate influence will be felt in the pulpit, the 
Bible class, and the Sabbath school, and thus through all classes 
of the community. It is thus with the fundamental works in other 
sciences. ‘Truths which cost Newton days and months of contin- 
ued thought to, prove, are now received as first principles in the 
mechanic’s lecture room, if not condensed into an apothegm for 
young remembrance in the infant school. 

' We rejoice for the honor of New England, free in all its insti- 


t 
| 


tutions, without a church establishment, tythes or revenue, that 
such a work has come forth from the Andover Seminary within 
twenty years from its establishment; a work destined to be the 
* Principia” of philological theology, not only in the land of the 
Pilgrims, but wherever their language shall be read. ‘The old 
world can expect no Syriac, Coptic, or Gothic versions to be 
found, no Alexandrine, Vatican, or Beza manuscripts to be colla- 
ted in the new; but if, while they send us the text, we send them 
back the meaning, they will, we doubt not, think our obligations 
fully discharged. We trust the Professor will proceed as he has 
begun, and discharge American obligations so successfully that 
European critics will feel the debt to be on their sid 
themselves to throw it back. In this amicable contest, we are sure 
of the emulous sympath ies of all the friends of revealed truth 
beyond the waters. ‘This will afford another exemplification of 
what the venerable Burder, with reference to American and 
British missionary efforts, termed the Holy War 

Before the appearance of Professor Stuart’s aie volume in 


, and task 


Boston, the first had been republished in London. ‘The estimate 
there put upon it is the same as our own. We have already ina 
preceding number noticed the opinion of Dr. Smith, who in our 
judgement is the scholar of the day most competent rightly to ap- 
preciate its value. We believe Dr. Simith’s opinion had reference 
to the whole work. ‘The Elements of Interpretation before re- 
ferred to, has been republished some time since in England, and 
adopted as a text book at a Dissenting theological school near 
London. The System of Theology by Dr. Dwig tht ha s already 
passed through some twelve or fourteen British editions, one of 
which issued from the press at Halifax, N. S. ‘The Doctor, though 
dead, we are credibly informed, yet speaketh from many British 
pulpit, into which he might personally have found some difficulty of 
admittance, while living. Uf the English cl rgy will not write their 
own sermons, but “by hook or by crook” appropriate to them- 
selves the labors of others, we have no regrets that the theologian 
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of Yale, rather than the novelist of Edinburgh, should supply the 
demand. butif, while Dr. Dwight is teaching from the English 
pulpit and in the parlor, Professor Stuart is instructing in their 
theological schools, each in bis respective department without an 
equal or a rival from ten thousand beneficed clergymen, we think 
* the church, as by law established,” had better look about for the 
necessity of its alliance with the state. Some other reasons must 
be discovered than even the ingenious Paley could preseut, or this 
alliance will ere long begin to be thought unnecessary, unnatural, 
unholy, and therefore intolerab! 

On the subject of church establishments, we bciieve that many 
of the most intelligent and the best cle: ryinan, both of South and 
North Britain, have yet an important lesson to learn. We speak 
not from books, nor hearsay rumor, but from intercourse free and 
unrestrained with individuals of name and character. We were 
struck with the fact, that in a conversation on this subject, with Dr. 
Chalmers, he appealed to the necessities of our Western States, as 
laid open by Mills, in evidence that something besides voluntary 
effort was required to meet the present and anticipate the future 
wants of a growing population. We meation this factin this con- 
nexion, not to enter into any explanations which are here perfect- 
ly well understood, but to present an additional motive to the 
friends of domestic missions, to persevere in their eflorts to send 
out messengers of glad tidings, whose voice * shall reach every log 
hut beyond the Mountains.” We are, in these States, trying an ex- 
periment, which is not only to convince the enemies, but many of 
the warmest and most enlightened friends, of religion, that the 
kingdom of Christisindeed not of this world ; that his Gospel is most 
salutary and most influential in its agencies, unaided and unimpeded 
by legislative enactments, and muni 


ipal regulations. If, in our 


hands, the experiment fail, where, when, how, can it succeed? If 
the light that is in us prove dark ;, how great will be that dark- 


ness! how destructive to human effort! how blighting to human 
hope ! how terribly disastrous to the temporal freedom and et>r- 
nal happiness of our race! We are called upon, then, by the 
most urgent motives which can influence us, not only as patriots, 
but as philanthropists, as lovers of our country and friends of hu- 
manity, as lovers of Christ and of those for whom Christ died, of 
those that now live and,of those who shall come up to take their 
places in all future time, to strain every nerve, to tax ourselves to 
the utmost, not merely in a pecuniary, but in acivil, social, moral, 
intellectual, religious sense, to send out the light of God’s word 
which beams upon us in its purity, to others within our borders, 
who are in perilous danger of perishing for lack of vision. Having 
fallen upon this most important practical subject, we could not say 
less; our limits forbid us to say more. 
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An additional reason for the happiness we experience at receiv- 
ing these volumes is, they have already compelled the opponents of 
inspiration to take new and open ground aguinst the sacred Scrip- 
tures. 

It is matter of deep regret that any among us should cast off the 
authority of any portion of God’s most holy word. It is painful to 


{ 


reflect in what professed school of th p! phe ts this infide | deve lope- 


meut has been made. T Se rit ved s§ irits of Winthrop and 
Cotton pass before us, clothed in habiliments of woe. The shade 


of Harvard acece pts no monument from the hands of those, who 
would wrest from the word of God a rich portion of its sacred truth, 
that they may tear the crown from the head of his Lord, before 
whom he bows in purity and in glory. Did we not know that it is 
the province of that God, who hideth himself, who doeth wonders, 
whose ways are past finding out, to bring good out of evil, to cause 
the light to shine out of darkness, we uld feel, at this defection 
from the prin iples of our Puritan fathers, not merely an oppres- 
sive sadness of heart, but a questioning of Providence, that would 
border hard on unbelief. As it is, we bear a voice saying, “ Be 
still, and know that [am God ;” and we bow with humble reverence 


to the will of him in whose hands are the hearts of men, and against 
whom the devices of men, secret or open, shall not prosper. 


Much as we regret the dereliction of Cambridge, we are glad it 
is at Jast brought to light. Ifwe must have enemies, we greatly 
prefer that they take an open and avowed stand against us, rather 
than that they pass themselves off for professed friends, with trai- 
terous intentions. We rejoice to identify ourselves and our hopes 
with the word of God. The volumes of Prof. Stuart show that 
-we are no enemies to sacred criticism in its legitimate exercise, no 
enemies to truly rational inv ition and liberal inquiry. But, if 
the foundations be destroyed, what can the righteous do? And who 
so effectually destroy tl e certain foundation of human hope, as those 
who pronounce the written record of eternal truth an enigma, and 
send us back for light and instruction from the revelations of those 
who spake as they were moved by the Holy Spirit, to the mute 
elements of inanimate unconscious matter?* No sooner was the 
first volume of Professor Stuart’s work published, which placed 
on an immoveable basis the canonicalness and apostolical origin of 
the epistle to the Hebrews, than the American reformers, who, if 
we are to trust their professions, are emulous of perfecting the work 
commenced by Luther and Calvin, come out with the discovery 
that this epistle is a cheat, a deception, having no claim, nor shadow 
of a claim, to a place in the sacred volume. This has been known 
to these intrepid reformers, these fearless searchers after truth, for 
years. The public, however, were not sufficiently enlightened 


*See Christian Examiner, vol. v. pp. 19, 20. 
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(darkened?) to receive it. The early Oriental, Egyptian, Gre- 
cian, and Roman churches, Clemens Romanus, Justin Martyr, 
Pantaenus, Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, Eusebius, Athanasius, 
Jerome, Aucustine, &c. &c. were all in egregious error, not merely 
in ascribing this epistle to P wl, but in allow nf it to be canonical, 
To evade this conclusion, their characters must be blasted, or their 
testimony misrepresented. ‘The forgery, which imposed upon the 
companion of Paul, “whose name was written in the book of life,” 


upon the bosom friends, and immediate successors of James and 
Peter, and ha the most intel] rent and i) q i itive minds of the 
primitive church, separated from each other widely in space and 
in many articles of belief ; practice,—this forgery is so evident, 


that in a liberal Review of P of. Stuart’s first volume, it was not 
deemed necessary to notice an argument in its favor, or to throw 
out a hint that anything could be said in its do fence. 

Unitarianism makes great pretensions to an enk reed liberality of 
mind, to freedom from prejudice and openness to conviction, to 
candor, to willingness to hear, not only both sides, but all sides. 
The claims put in by the Orthodox for these praiseworthy quali- 
ties, appropriated to themselves by Unitarians, no doubt often ap- 
pear to their opponents exaggerated, if not entirely unfounded. 
Profe ssions, Our ret iders must he we aware, whether made by the 
Liberal or the Evangelical party, are of little value, unless they 
correspond with practice. Let us apply this touchstone to the 
case before us. Should we not have a right to expect that in a 
Unitarian Review, designed for, and circulating among, Unitarians 
principally, many of whom will not be able, if they are disposed, 
to read Professor Stuart’s Introduction, the opportunity would 


be taken, not to mistate one side of a question of great in iportance, 
but to state both sides fairly and impartially, leaving it for rational 
Christians to adopt that conclusion, for which the evidence prepon- 
derates in their own aieduibe with the whole subject before them ? 
Should we not also expect that the Professor of Sacred Literature 
at Andover, if he would weigh evidence in equal scales and with 


] 


an impartial hand, would not merely bring forward arguments for 
the side of a question espoused by himself and his associates, but 
would fairly and manfully meet whatever could be opposed to his 
position. In which case anticipation would, and in which case it 
would not, correspond with fact, it is not necessary for us to state. 
We cannot forbear, however, urging those of our intelligent readers, 
who may be in doubt relative to the character and the claims of the 
systems which now divide this community, to institute an inquiry, 
relative to the mode of argument pursued in the Theological 
Schools at Andover and Cambridge, which have resulted, at the 
former in the reception, and at the latter in rejection, of the epistle 
to the Hebrews. 
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Perhaps, now the second volume of Professor Stuart’s work is 
published, the reviewer, who took occasion from the title of the 
first volume to present the argument against Paul as the author of 
the epistle, may find an opportunity to complete his labor, and 
throw further light upon the 
must, however, be permitted to suggest the propriety of a reviewer 
at least reading the work he professes to review. ‘The writer al- 
luded to does not pretend to have read the work, the title of which 
heads his articles in the Christian Examiner. The Orthodox, 
however little they anticipate that their argument will weigh with 
determined Unitarians, do yet expect, and think they have a 
right to demand, that their arguments, offered in behalf of what has 
been considered an inspired portion of God’s word for seventeen 
hundred years, will be at least fully stated, and candidly considered, 
by those who claim to be in an especial sense the enlightened 


+ 


, Si 
great question of Revelation. We 


theologians of our country and of the age. We do not ask them to 


adopt our conclusions without satisfactory evidence of their truth. 
But we do ask those, on whom the brighter light of Unitarianism 
has beamed so effulgently, to show that the evidence we have ad- 


duced is unsatisfactory. “The reviewer in the Christian Examiner 
does not deign to notice the arguments of Professor Stuart, and 
apparently had notread them. We think this view the most char- 
itable we can take of his conduct; for had he read the volumes 
before us, he could have placed no confidence in an argu- 
ment, which he must have felt to be nothing; and he would not 
have fallen into some ve ry palpable errors, which resulted from his 
following Lardner rather than Stuart. We will give an example of 
what we mean. He quotes an epistle of Jerome, and ref rs to it 
in his note, as though he had consulted the « iginal. Ii is, accord- 
ing to him, ad Evangelium. Uf he had looked into Stuart, or Je- 
rome himself, he would have seen the mistake, and quoted it cor- 
rectly, ad Evagrium. But, relying on Lardner, who had so 
quoted Jerome, he fell into this blunder. ‘The mistake is slight 
and unimportant, we allow. Neither do we mean to question the 
learning or talents ofthe writer. But ingenuity is not ingenuous- 
ness ; neither is a plausible defence of syst ma candid search for 
truth. Porson, in his Letters to Travi ys (we quote from 
memory) ‘‘a labored defence of one side of a question is barely 
tolerable in an hired advocate.” The mistake of the reviewer 


above pointed out may, perhaps, awake a feeling of sympathy with 
that particularly incautious writer, Clement of Alexandria.” See 
Chris. Exam. vol. iv. p. 506. Lardner’s Works, vol. v. p. 50. 
Svo. 1788. Opera Hie ronymi, tom. 1]. p. 1060. Paris ed. 1609. 

It surely cannot be necessary for us to show the importance of the 
question at issue in this dise ussion. Istherea God? Has he made us ? 
Has he revealed to us his will ? Where is it ? What is it ? In what 
volume is it contained ? Of what books is it composed? Of all the 
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questions which can arrest an intelligent, immortal mind, these, 


surely, are among the first and the most mm portant. W hat matters it, 
whether Homer was one or twenty bards? Whether Troy was ever 
beseized or existed, or Hector ever slain ? What matters it, whether 
Ossian was a bard, or the fiction of a bard? What interest turns on 


sr 


the question, who wrote the Letters of Junius ? These, and ques- 
tions like these, have interested the world of cultivated mind from 


year to year, and from age to age—with what profit? But is it thus, 
when the question stands, Is this the Word of God, or not? that 
word, by which our characters are to be tested, our hearts to be 


( 

judged, and our final everlasting destiny to be decided—or only the 
imposition of man, assuming a place in the word of God? To 
these questions there can be but one answer among the readers of 
our pages. To all those who are desirous of knowi o. whether the 


epistle to the Hebrews is part of a communication made by the 
God of heaven for the instruction and the guidance of man, or not, 
(and who can be indifferent to h a question ?) we recommend 
the attentive perusal and con mn of the introductory volume by 
Professor Stuart, and the Review of it in the Christian Examiner. 

We are happy to meet an able coadjutor in the North American. 
The reviewer in that work finds something, besides the opinion of 
“a particularly incautious writer,” in favor of the Pauline origin of 
the epistle to the Hebrews. 

For ourselves, we are glad the time has come, when Unitarians 
are willing, in their most respectable and authoritative publication, 
openly to disclaim a part of the Bible, which they have heretofore 
pretended to receive. Had they, eighteen months since, been 
charged by the Orthodox with rejecting the epistle to the He- 
brews, esteeming it a m of 1 'ystical nonsense, doubtless some 
of the uninitiated would have come forward in the Examiner or 
Register, and accused the Orthodox of slandering the best men 


among us. Occasion would have been taken to tell us of Lard- 


ner, and how credibly and indubitably he had established this 
epistle. But we now have it under the “sign manual” of the 
most learned American Unitarian, that this epistle is a mystical 
jargon, totally unlike Paul, altogether incomprehensible to the 
great mass of readers, and wholly u 


thy of the place it has oc- 
cupied for seventeen centuries. Such is the effulgence of “ new 
light” which has burst on the astonished vision of those who were 
before groping along by the twilight which Jones, and Lardner, 
and Stuart, were feebly emitting. We rather suspect that the sud- 
denness and dazzling splendor of this light combined, have taken 
from some Unitarians of ordinary nerves the sense of sight alto- 
gether. For we have waited a full year, and not one appears to 
have seen through or suspected the delusion ; or, at least, no one 
has dared to express a doubt, or propose a question, to the master. 
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When Apollo has uttered his oracle, the di minores may well keep 
silence. ‘* Who can come after the king °’ 

But as we do not take the “ verba” of this, or of any other 
“ magistri,”’ for truth, we have adventured to call in question his 
positions, to meet ass¢ rtion by evidence, and gratuitous assump- 
tion with historical fact. We trust there are some, even among 
Unitarians, who will weigh arguments, though offered by the Or- 
thodox, with candor, and, as Campbell very happily has it, * sacri- 
fice only to truth.” If the arguments offered by Professor 
Swart, and those we have endeavored to suggest, can be fairly 
met, and satisfactorily refuted, we say, Let it be done. But we 
trust we shall not be accounted either ignorant or bigoted, if we 
cannot renounce a portion of God’s word, which we hold dearer 
than our lives, merely because a man of learning shows that 


« E’en though va |, he can argue still.” 

We have entered into the discussions, presented in our preced- 
ing numbers, from a distinct perception of the truth and impor- 
tance of the motto, obsta incipus, “resist the first eacroach- 
ments.” If this breach is made in the walls of our sacred citadel, 
we must either surrender at discretion, or sword in hand the assail- 
ing foe will press onward, carrying all before him, and giving no 
quarter. Full well our enemies know this; hence the fire of 
their artillery, and the concentrated accumulation of all their 
fore S, upon this one pol if. But the gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail against that city, which is built upon a rock, having towers 
from which the forces and the stratagems of its assailants are all 


discried, having bulwarks which frown indignant 


proud efforts of its puny foes. T ngels of the 


defiance on the 
al Lord,—yea, the 
Lord of Hosts himself, keepeth the city ; therefore they do not 
watch in vain who keep it. 

We mean to be understood by our figurative illustration, (drawn 
out, perbaps, too far,) that 1] who reject the epistle to the He- 
brews will not long retain any other portion of the sacred S rip- 
tures, as divinely inspired. We have seen, for years, indications of 
no questionable kind, that the legitimate and inevitable result of 
Unitarianism in this vicinity must be a total denial of the inspira- 
tion and authority of the sacred writings. No intelligent Unita- 
rian who understands his system, and who is acquainted with the 
history of liberal opinions since the Reformation, can-doubt this. 
Those but partially informed, who are yet in leading strings, may 
doubt or deny it. Their more advanced brethren must humor 
their remaining prejudices, and must feed them with milk, as they 
are able to bear it. But there are those among the young, of 
ardent, adventurous mind, who have been educated aloof from the 
prejudices of moderate Calvinism, semi-Arianism, and Arianism, 
who will not be content with the fixtures and landmarks of the 
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olden time, but who will stake out their own ground, and enclese 
their own domain. An intelligent investigating Unitarian have 
fixed opinions! Sooner arrest the whirlwind, or chain up the 
lightning? The word is, onward. Paul, and Peter, and John, 
lived in the infancy of the human mind. Astronomy, and Chem- 
istry, and Geology, had never expanded thei provincial, sectarian 
spirits. There are sublime and glorious truths bursting from the 
harmonies of the spheres, to which their ears never listened. 
Who would compare the religion of Paul on Mar’s Hill with that of 
Corinna in the capitol! How feeble the breathings of piety from 
the gospel and the epistles of John, compared with those of Aken- 
side, in his Pleasures of the Imagination! ‘The last two sermons 
of Dr. Channing, intelligibly interpreted, amount to but a fraction 
less than this. In the Review of Storr’s Svstem of Th ology in 
the Christian Examiner, the same ambiguous rec ption and doubt- 
ful commendation of the Scriptures were apparent. In the no- 
tice of Professor Stuart’s work, a st p has been taken, not now to 
be retraced, that narrows the vacant space between Unitarianism 
here, and Rational:sm in Europe, to a hand’s breadth. Some 
there are, who have heretofore ranked high in the Unitarian calen- 
dar, who, for good reasons, no doubt, have felt constrained to 
deny “the name and the party.” Would that this may prove a 


favorable symptom of returning heal an indication that the wa- 
ters have reached their farthest ebb, and beginning to return. 
This is our wish, though we can hardly ly it is Our expectation. 
Yet we cannot forbear asking t » who have lone looked upon 
the epistle to the Hebrews as a portion of inspired truth, who 
have pre ached from it, and exp 1 it as such, for twenty, 


thirty, forty years, if they are w x to go off the stage, and ren- 
der up their account to their Master, without solemnly warning 
those who are soon to take their places, to beware how they re- 
ject, as an unintelligible forgery, what their fathers have clung to, 
as an anchor to the soul? We ask the more serious-minded Uni- 
tarian clergymen, who are either in middle age. or in the declin- 
ing vale of life, if they are willing that their children, and their chil- 
dren’s children, should reject the light which beams upon their 
path from the volume of God’s o ly Son, and wander in the 
dreariness of universal skepticism? If you answer, No; then Odsta 
Principis. 

We will mention but one additional reason why we are pleased 
at the appearance of these volumes. We receive themas a pl d ze 
of others yet in reserve. 

We earnestly hope the Professor will pursue the work he has 
so happily commenced, of independent: translation and_ critical 
commentary. Heretofore, translators have looked too much upon 
the effect of their labors upon their system and party. A translator 
should be neither a Trinitarian nor a Unitarian, neither a Calvinist 
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nor an Arminian. These distinctions should all be merged in that 

of the patient, industrious, intelligent, candid philologist. In view 


} 


of these remerks, considering the Professor’s theological con- 
nexions and station, some may, perhaps, be disposed to question 
whether he possesses those traits of intellectual character which 
are indispensable for an accurate and faithful translator. But 
those who know his character, and his range of studies, or who 
have attentively examined the work before us, will allow that his 
claims to such qualiti s are at least equal to those of any other 
English translator of the sacred text. ‘To expect of any one 
who attempts to give a new version of any part of God’s word, 
that he should altogether disentangle himself from system, and 
allow ho fixed opinion, no inte le ctual or moral bias to influence 
his language, is to expect what a very general experience, and 
what the nature of the human mind, pronounce next to impossible. 

We do not say that we detect anything of this sort in the vol- 
umes before us. We thought we did in one or two instances, but 


have been convinced, on a more patient and extensive examination, 
that we were mistaken. We will not say but others may detect 


faults of this kind: if so, we doubt not the Professor will cheer- 


fully revise and alter whatever may thus be shown to be erroneous. 
We are convinced that errors of this kind, if they exist, must be 
very few and very slight, or they would, ere this, have been pointed 
out, by the eagle-eyed oppone its of the epistle to the Hebrews 
and of the doctrine of atonement by the blood, and salvation by 
the merit, of the Lord Jesus Christ. ‘Their only resort is to deny 
the authority of the book. Whether the Unitarians of New Eng- 
land are all sufficiently bigoted to system to reject this epistle, be- 
cause it establishes a faith directly the reverse of theirs, remains to 


ae ? “ ° a . . 
beseen. If they are not. the opportunity is now fairly offered them 


to come forward and explal this epi tie consistently with their 
views, and expose the incor ss of the translation ; or yield 
their assent to the truths it establishes. ‘The occasion is important, 


the call imperative. If they decline the task, will some one inform 


the public why it is not undertaken ? 
It will be seen by the whole course of our remarks, that we look 


upon the present state of the discussion between Unitarians and 
the Orthodox as having nearly reached its final issue, viz. are the 
Scripture s the authoritative rul of our faith and practice 2 All 
other questions are subordinate to this. Once admit the sacred 


Scriptures to contain the true word and aut! 


ioritative will of God, 
to be interpreted according to the usual rules of interpreting hu- 
man language, and Unitarianism is at anend. It never has stood, 


, before this tribunal. It degenerates into 





and it never can stan¢ 

Neology, (another name for Theism) or returns to Orthodoxy, 
Semler or Storr, Eichhorn or Knapp, Wegscheider or Tholuck, 
are severally the representatives of liberal or of evangelical senti- 
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ments, followed out to their appropriate results. American Unita- 
rians, who stand blindfo'ded on this perilous precipice, may charge 
us with a want of candor in thus fathering upon them the Rational- 
ism of Wegscheider. We are greatly mistaken, however, if the 
foundation on which they stand ‘s not alre idy crumbling beneath 
them. The last foothold is giving way. Happy will it be, if in 
the whirling dizziness of their descent, they be not drawn ir- 
recoverably and forever within the vortex of a blank infidelity, or 
an unintelligible pantheism, or a dreary, cheerless, heartless, hope- 
less atheism. 


We speak thus, we trust, not in bitterness, nor in the heat of 
discussion, nor to subserve any interests of party merely; but to 
express our sober, solemn convictions. We do hope there are 
some, among even the younger class of Unitarians, who will think 
seriously and pray devoutly, before they conclude to follow their 
leaders in rejecting a port ion of ¢ iv e truth which has for centu- 
ries enlightened the minds and p ed the hearts of millions, who 
now bow before the throne of G Hd and the Lamb in the highest 
heavens. Would you join tha py throng? Beware now you 
depart from the path the y pursued in their ascent to glory. One 
false step may, this false step will, lead you to ruin. Believing 
this, we are thus urgent in e xpressing our serious and most delib- 
erate convictions. 

We have unintentionally digressed ; but the infinite importance 
of the subject would justify a still wider digression. We repeat 
our wishes, and we will add our hopes, that Professor Stuart will 
go on as he has begun. We believe lie is familiar with the adage, 
Nil actum, &c. We trust be will forget what he has done, and 
remember only what yet remains to be accomplished. If he will 
present us with the e pistle to the Romans, we do not say ina style 
superior, but only equal to this; if we are not fully satisfied, we 
will be grateful. We cannot promise that when that work is per- 
formed, we will make no other exactions. ‘The = s to the 


Corinthians, the Ephesians, Philippians, Galatians ; of Jarnes, Pe- 
ter, John, &c. &c., will still remain. Nor do we by any means 


think that the labors either of Lowth or Campbell have removed 


' 


the necessity of a new translation of Isaiah and the Gosp Is. 

We have, however, seen the manuscript translation and analysis 
of the epistle to the Romans, and know something of the research 
and care and thought already expended upon it—enough to con- 


vince us, that a more desirable work ts not soon to be expected 


than this translation, with the acc om) inying Commentary by Pro- 
fessor Stuart. Biblical scholars throughout the United States, and 
in Great Britain also, will unite with us in the expression of ear- 
nest wishes, that the epistle to the Romans may follow that to the 
Hebrews as soon as possible. The introduction would be a slight 
labor, the translation and analysis are made, and we presume a 
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large proportion of the commentary is either written, or so com- 
pletely in the Professor’s mind, that it might easily be written out. 
We hope nothing will prevent its early appearance. 

In the meantime, we cannot forbear adding, that the translator 
will feel encouraged and incited to new efforts, from the fact, that 
the present volumes hang not heavily on the bands of his pub- 
lisher. It would be a disgrace to our national literature, and such 
an index of the condition of theological science among us, as we 
are unwilling to contemplate, if this work is not soon disposed of, 
handsomely compensating the labor and expense bestowed upon 
it. ‘To all investigating theologians, we consider these volumes a 
sine qua non; to others, especially to scholars, they are greatly 
desirable. Whatever explains the charter of our eternal hopes, 
cannot but be valuable. In these volumes, more light is thrown 
upon the sacred page, than is to be found in the same compass in 
the English language. Surely, then, they will be found in the 
library of every one, who puts in a claim to theological scholarship, 
throughout our land. 

We perceive by a note from Professor Stuart, that the Greek 
Commentary of Theophylact, together with a glossary and Latin 
translation, is prepared for the press, and only waits for patronage 
in order to be published. We hope this hint to our men of wealth 
and intelligence will not be lost. Patrons of learning like those 
of the old world, are yet to spring up in the new. ‘The present 
occasion calls for them. Will it not create them? Who shall be 
the Mecenas of our republic ? 

In conclusion, we will only add, that the surviving founders and 
patrons of the Theological Seminary at Andover, and its numerous 
friends, have renewed occasion for thankfulness to Almighty God, 
for the great and various blessings it bas already bestowed upon 
our country, the church, and the world. Let not its future pros- 
perity and continued usefulness be forgotten in the prayers of those 
who love Zion, who prefer Jerusalem above their chief joy. 


Lectures oN THE RELATIONS AND Duties or THE MippLe 
Acep. By Joel Harvey Linsley, Pastor of the South Church 
tn Hartford. Harford: D. F. Robinson & Co. 1828. pp. 180. 


This little volume is issued from the press in about the same 
style and manner as a similar volume by Mr. Hawes of the same 
place, entitled ‘* Lectures to Young Men,” a Review of which was 
published in our last number. Indeed, it is not improbable that 
the latter work suggested the idea of the former ; nor if it did, is 
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the former the worse ; neither is it a bad omen for the ministers of 
religion thus to provoke one another to love and good works. ‘The 
volume contains five Lectures. There is also an Appendix, 
containing extracts from another Lecture, which, as we are 
informed by an advertisement prefixed to the volume, “ is sup- 
pressed, from a conviction, that the copiousness and increasing im- 
portance of some of the topics which it embraces, demand a more 
extended discussion.” In introducing our readers to an acquain- 
tance with these Lectures, we shall present an outline of them, in 
their order, including some specimens of the author’s manner, 
with accompanying and concluding remarks. ‘The author uses a 
text as the foundation of each Lecture, though with rather more 
latitude than is usual in common sermons. 

In the first Lecture, we are presented with ‘a general view of 
the relations and responsibilities of the middle aged.” By middle 
aged, he means “all those who, having passed the period of mi- 
nority, and begun to act a part for themselves in the world, still 
continue in the active discharge of their various callings and du- 
ties.” In this number he includes “all, generally, between the 
ages of twenty-five and sixty.” In illustrating the subject of this 
Lecture, Mr. L. brings into view “the peculiar station held by 
the middle aged,” and “ the important influence which they must 
necessarily exert.” Having spoken of the young as not yet arriv- 
ed to the active duties of life, and of the aged as retired from 
them, Mr. L. observes: 


“ Our appeal is to those, in whose hands, and under whose control, are all the 
weighty concerns and mightiest moral influences of society ; who are bearing 
the ark of our civil and religious freedom; and who are now deciding what 
shall be the moral and social condition of our children and descendants through 


successive generations.” pp. L0, 11 


1 


To show the importance of the station and influence of the mid- 
dle aged, Mr. L. speaks of them, as those from whom we are to 
choose our legislators, magistrates, and ministers of justice; as 
those who control public sentiment, through the press and the 
pulpit; and as those who, as parents, guardians, masters, em- 
ployers, or patrons, preside over the destinies of the opening and 
rising generation. ‘These topics he illustrates by sensible and se- 
rious remarks, bringing us, at length, to a soleinn and impressive 
conclusion—a conclusion to which we wish every middle aged 
person to be brought again and again, till he feels the weight of 
his responsibilities as he has never felt them, and devotes himself 
afresh to his divine Master, and his work. 

The second and third Lectures are both on the important sub- 
jectof Education. In the second, Mr. L. treats of “ physical edu- 


cation,” or the training of the body. If we understand him, he 
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confines his views principally to the nursery, which we think is 
confining them in quite too narrow limits. We do not doubt the 
existence of the evil of which he complains, and we believe that 
parents, and mothers especially, ought to inform themselves, and take 
good heed, that the food, clothing, and exercise of their little ones, 


be such as to promote the greatest bodily vi 


ror. But we be lieve, 
also, that physical education, particularly in females, and those 
preparing for sedentary life, ought to be extended up to the time 
when the constitution comes to its perfection in full growth. 

From physical education, Mr. L. passes to “ education in the 
more popular sense;” the object of which, according to him, (and 
we agree with him) is, not merely the cultivation of the human 
powers, but the cultivation of them, “with a view to som specific 
and useful result.” 


“To promote the true excellence of the individual—te render him alike a 


blessing to himself and to the community—to train him to just ind enlargved 
views of his relations and re sponsl ties as an accountuble be ne ind to ac -Us- 
tom him to aspire by the faithful discharge of all his duties, private. social, and 
religious, after real honor and « yment in the life that now is, and immortal 
blessedness in that which is to come—these, as you have already been reminded, 
are the true ends of education: and these ends ought to be kept « stantly in 
view, in the education of a//, whatever rank they may occupy, or whatever sta 
tions they may be destined to fill.” pp. 38, 39 ' 5 

Mr. L. enters a complai it in this Lecture against tl low esti- 


mation in which education is held by the middling class of society. 


We quote a few of his ren 


; 


*“ T say then, brethren, there has ilt among parents. It has 
been a common error among them to take defective views of the future rela 


tions and obligations of their children; and by mistaking or lowering the t) 

end of educution, to undervalue its impor nce hey have too little r carded 
the dignity and happiness of th children, as intellectual and thinking beings ; 
and far too little their gen lu i i n Oucht not 
every parent to desire, and aim, to make his children, when they come forward 
into the world, extensively respecte the immunity Oucht not to do 
all in his power to give weight to th influence, as well as to render this in 
fluence of the most salutary kind \ will not that youne man e forward 
into life with the best prospects, and other things being equa Ke the best 
influence, whose intellectual and moral powers have nthe most cultivated: 
whose mind has been stered with neral knowl y nd who, from | earliest 
years, has been taught to live, not merely for himself, but under an enlarged 
view of his various relations, to prep himself to act a noble 1 useful nest 
in the world Surely there is no room for doubt or debate upon this point 


pp. 44, 45. 


The plan of education, recommended by Mr. L., we highly ap- 
prove. While it is by no means to * encroach upon th time ne- 
cessary to acquire a compet nt share of knowledge and skill in the 
particular branch of business designed to be pursued ;” it yet pro- 
vides, that those concerned should feel interested to make the most 
of what time they have ; keep education constantly in view; and 
seize every opportunity that offers fo: improvem nt. This done 


and our author justly concludes, all is done. We agree with him 
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in the opinion that education should be begun early, as early, in- 
deed, as the mind begins to open; and that it should be prose- 
cuted more and more as the mind continues to open. In this 
manner we are to follow the developement of the powers, till they 
come to maturity, and the mind is stored with knowledge, settled 
in good habits, and fitted for usefulness and enjoyment. 

The third Lecture is on the subject of “ moral culture.” The par- 
ticular object of the author, is to point out ‘“ some of the more pro- 
minent causes of failure in the great business of moral education. 
These, as he presents them, are, want of early attention to the sub- 
ject; want of system ; want of consistency ; want of early correc- 
tion of wrong tempers and habits; influence of bad companions ; 
and not establishing the character on the proper Scriptural basis. 
Under each of these heads, the author has valuable remarks, illus- 
trative of the general subject. Under that of want of consistency, 
are the following : 


” 


“Of what value are the cold lectures of such parents on the worth of the 
soul, and the superiority of moral to pecuniary considerations? and what in- 
fluence will they have in forming the views and the decisions of the child, when 
weighed against this daily practical comment wholly of a different character, 
and speaking a totally opposite va we ? How often do we hear parents 
use language not unlike this. ‘I am going to place my child with sucha person, 
in this, or in that situation. I do not altogether like the place. His employer 
is not a man of principle; and I fear he will not have correct sentiments in- 
stilled into his mind; that he will not always hear the most decorous language, 
or have exhibited before him the fairest examples of virtue; but the situation 
is a very advantageous one. My child’s master is skil'ed in his art, and is a 
thorough man of business; and more than all, he makes him the fairest offers, 
and will probably be the means of setting him up in the world.’ The situation 
is therefore chosen, and the child, at a highly susceptible age, is consigned over 
to the most pernicious moral influences, with perhaps a solemn charge not ‘to 
suffer his mind to be affected by them. This is not fancy, but melancholy fact. 
Conduct strongly resembling this, is not unfrequently exhibited; and however 
consistent it may be with kindness of heart, the wisdom it evinces resembles 
nothing so much as that of a parent who should precipitate his child into the 
crater of a volcano.—charging him at th une time to guard himself against 


the assaults of the fiery waves that rolled below.” pp. 73, 80. 


The fourth Lecture is on “ the relations and duties of masters.” 
It is a very interesting discussion, and the more so, from the nov- 
elty of the subject. ‘The master’s relation, as here exhibited, is 
certainly a very responsible and important one. ‘The numbers 
usually under a master ; bis influence over them, and their rela- 
tion to life and business; the difficulties in the way of a master’s 
faithful discharge of duty, arising from bad education in some 
youth, and from restlessness, and the desire of change, in all, at a 
certain age : and the greater evils, in too many masters themselves, 
of want of interest in education and morality, want of government, 
and neglect to provide for the‘right improvement of those ae 
their care :—these, and things of this sort, either glanced at, 
distinctly brought to view by our author, must, we think, make his 
fourth Lecture one of the most useful in the volume, especially to 
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those for whom it was particularly designed. We greatly mis- 
judge, if many a master, who may have intended to be conscien- 
tious and faithful, do not find, on reading this Lecture, that he has 
hitherto failed—very much failed in the discharge of his duty. 
Proceeding with the same topic, Mr. L. suggests “ such prin- 
ciples and hints on the subject of reform, as may be useful to all 
those who seek to know that they may do their duty.” His hints 
are, that the master’s relation be rendered “ more paternal ;” 
that apprentices “be regularly bound as such ;” that spirituous 
liquors be excluded from the shop, and other places of labor ; that 
no journeymen be employed who “ frequent taverns, groceries, 
victualling cellars, or other similar establishments;” that masters, 
not only keep the Sabbath themselves, and attend in their proper 
places on the public worship of God, but cause all under them, 
and in their employ, to do the same; and that “leisure hours” be 
devoted faithfully to improvement, and that young men be not al- 
lowed to spend them, as too many do, in dissipation and vice. 
Add to these things, our author suggests “ the propriety of adopt- 
ing some plan to render the money, from time to time given to ap- 
prentices, the instrument of good, rather than as it now is, the 
means of a decidedly bad influence ;” and he would never, as a 
general thing, have money given, except for “ known and specific 
objects.” He recommends, moreover, the plan suggested by Dr. 
Franklin, of having “ a faithful apprentices’ fund.” Finally, he 
would have all masters come up, at once, to “ the duty of making 


l 1 


every reasonable effort to improve the minds, to enlarge the views, 


i 
and elevate the aims of the youth under their care.” 

In the conclusion of this Lecture, Mr. L. addresses the young in 
terms of glowing Interest, to which we wish every apprentice and 


clerk in our country might lend a listening ear, and a praverful 
heart : 


“In all that I have said, I hav l view your intellectual and moral im- 
provement, the clevation of y character, your auemented usefulness, and 
highest happiness. Both experience and observation have taught me the 
dangers of youth. I know the to be many and great 1 tremble—instine- 
tively tremble, when I look back to t yawning gulf, upon the borders of which, 
I once heedlessly traced my steps, and dewn whose awful abyss I have lived to 
see some of those who were once my companions, make the last—the fatal 
plunge. To young men, du the period of their m nority, no mercy can be 
greater than that of being re their own inexperience, self-confidence, 


and presumption, and guided and restrained by the counsels of matured wisdom ; 
and that youth is to be pitied, not envied, who through the unfaithfulness of a 
parent, a guardian, or master, is left to choose his own course, and walk in his 
own ways. It is under the influen f these views, that I have been urging 
upon masters the?r responsibility, and pressing the importance of fidelity. Yet 
after all, it must be obvious, that whatever may be their efforts in your behalf, 
these efforts will prove unavailing, in regard to all those who cannot 

respect themselves, or be persuaded to make personal exertions for their own 
improvement.” pp. 133, 134. 


The subject of Mr. L’s. fifth and last Lecture is religion. He 


assigns reasons why religion is to be regarded as the “ supreme 


pe made to 
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good.” ‘The reasons are, because it is the only effectual re medy 
for the mortal disorders of our nature; because the tenure by 
which its blessings are held, is secure and unfailing: because it 
supplies numerous incentives and aids to fidelity in duty ; and be- 
cause it is the may means of securing immortal blessings in the life 
to come.—Under these several heads, the author expatiates on 
the general subject with good effect ; and though, in the other Lec- 
tures, he appears to hold the pen of a ready writer, he is peculiarly 
at home inthis. Asa sp ‘cimen of his manner, we give the follow- 
ing, on the efficacy of religion. 


1 


* Do you doubt the power of religion to achieve such triumphs and win such 


trophies : ? Why she vald you doubt? What is religion but the spirit of Christ ? 
What is it but heaven be: gun in the soul—the commencement of a process by 
which the inner man is to be progressively remoulded, and the divine moral im- 
age which was obliterated by the fall, ultimately restored in all its pristine 


beauty and glory? Bea Christian, and to the full extent in which you are truly 
such, you shall ‘be like Christ ; you shall find the divine energy ofa holy temper 
exerting a sensible remedial agency over the degenerate principles of a ruined 
nature. It will check the intemperance of appetite ; it will quench the fires of 
unhallowed passion ; hush the tumult of earthly desires, the ever longing aspi- 
rations after sublunary good; and diffuse a holy rest, a calm and heaven-born 


peace, through all the immortal p »wers of your soul. For this exalted and glo- 
rious end, God devised and revealed the religion of the Gospel. It was prima- 
rily for man’s moral renovation and recovery to holiness. Its sufficiency for 
this end follows of course ; and thousands of witnesses, both in heaven and upon 
earth, have tried and have testified its power, both to purify and to save. He 
that believeth, hath the witness in himself pp. 143, 144. 


Such is an outline of the five Lectures of our author. In re- 
gard tothe Appendix we have only to say, that the subjects spoke n 
of in the extracts from the unpubl d di 

and well worthy of “ extended discussion.” We hope the wi ae 
may be encouraged to prepare what he has in mind, and give it to 
the public. 

As to the estimation in which we hold the volume before us, we 
can freely say, that we think it a valuable little work. The wri- 
ter appears at his ease throughout. ‘There is no laboring after 
what he cannot reach. All he wishes is at his command, and he 
goes directly along with his labor. Nor is he a workman who 
needs to be ashamed. His work, in general, is well done. 
There is not indeed any special polish, and no great display of 
taste ; but though plain, the whole is neat and chaste, and what is 


discourse are 1mport nt, 


of more consequence, it is all serious and practical. ‘The author 
writes, evidently, not to make a book, but to d 
God, and to benefit his generation. 

But having said all this, and said it most sincerely too, we still 


think our author has some defects. Though: apparent ly methodical, 


0 good, to serve 


at least in some parts, there is in others a seeming want of method ; 

at least there is a want of concentration and point. Mr. L. is nota 
redundant writer in relation to words. But we have felt the need 
of something more definite in relation to thought, and especially 
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drift of thought, running through the work. ‘There is thought 
enough, good, serious, powerful thought; but it is too much dif- 
fused abroad, and not sufficiently concentrated. ‘There is no focus. 
We are not brought into port. We have come over a rich land- 
scape, but the scenery has been so various, and our way so casual, 
that we scarcely know whence we have come, or where we are : 
nor does any very definite impression in regard to objects remain. 

We are always pleased to see an author shew himself superior 
to the chill and stiffness of mere formality. We certainly would 
not have him “the slave of words.” But we would have him re ally 
and sath ghee te ly methodical ; and, where the nature of the sub- 
ject admits of it, we would have him rise upon us as he advances, 
till finally he commands us at his pleasure. A distinguished cler- 
gyman, now living, once said of the late Dr. Payson, that the im- 
pression made on his mind, on hearing him preach, suggested the 
idea of a ship, which, starting on her voyage with a light breeze, 
advanced under a gradual increase of sail, till, having accomplished 
her prosperous course, she entered majestically the port of her 
destination. Now an idea, like this, would not probably be sug- 
gested by these Lectures. As we have said, we are not brought 
into port. And had Mr. L. arranged the matter of his several 
discourses in such order as to be more easily taken up and remem- 
bered, and so as to produce one grand impression in each, he 
would doubtless have rendered his volume more interesting and 
profitable. 

In point of force, strength, and urgency of appeal, too, we think 
Mr. L. might have laid himself out more, to great advantage 
His good sense and seriousness would certainly have warranted it. 
We would not intimate that he is particularly ‘deficient in this res- 
pect ; but the boiler, we presume, would not have burst, had he put 
on more steam; and since, in this age of excitement, men will 
travel by sear, for despatch, rather than by coach, he should 
have contrived to draw after him as many as possib le. 

In taking leave of our author, we can truly say that we have 
been highly gratified with his Lectures. Their spirit is good, and 
though we have spoken of slight defects, we think well of the vol- 
ume, as awhole. It certainly is a seasonable and important work, 
and we cheerfully recomme nd it to the perusal of that large and 
interesting portion of society for which it was specially designed. 





Letter of Mr. Nettleton. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


LETTER OF MR. NETTLETON. 


The following letter of our honored and beloved Mr. Nettleton was addressed 
to a clergyman in Connecticut in 1822, and has been kindly forwarded to us 
for publication. We think it exceedingly important in two particulars : first, 
as a testimony to the permanent value and good influence of revivals of teligion. 
Speaking of “ revivals which took place ten or fifteen years” previous to the date 
of his letter, Mr. N. says, “ Take the whole number who professed religion, as 
the fruit of these revivals, and take the same number who professed religion 
when there was no general revival,and / do think that the former have outshined 
the latter.” “Ithink they have exhibited more of the Christian temper, anda 
better example, than the same number who have professed religion when there 
was no revival.” 

But secondly ; the letter which follows is of great importance, as a caution to 
individuals who are accustomed to even a moderate use of ardent spirits, not to 
place much reliance on their supposed religious affections ; and a caution to 
churches not to be deceived by such persons. Jn this view, indeed, we can 
hardly express our sense of the value of the testimony now before us. We 


would suggest to our clerical patrons the propriety of reading it, either from 
their pulpits, or in church meeting, or in the conference room, as they may 
think it most advisable, that all concerned (and all are more or less concerned) 


may hear, and be instructed, and fear to offend. 


My Dear Brother, 

Vicar frequently from many places where God has of late poured out his 
Spirit and revived his work. My friends residing in these places, far and near, 
either visit me or write to me, and tell me all their joys and their sorrows. 
For a number of years,I have kept a list of the names of those who have 
hopefully experienced religion, and made a public profession of it, in these 
revivals. When far from them, in my retired moments, | have often read over 
their names, and pondered on them, and on the scenes they have awakened, 
with emotions too big for utterance. I have watched them with anxious solici- 
tude, and have made particular inquiry about the spiritual welfare of each one, 
as opportunity presented. My heart has often been refreshed, when some 
Timothy has brought me good tidings of the faith and charity of these young 
converts. No tidings have been more “ refreshing.” I have often had occa- 
sion to adopt the language of Paul, on this very subject ; “What thanks can we 
render to God again, for all the joy wherewith we joy for your sakes before 
our God.” 

During the leisure occasioned by my late illness, I have been looking over 
the regions where God has revived his work for the two years past. The 
thousands who have professed Christ in this time, in general, appear to run 
well. Hitherto, I think they have exhibited more of the Christian temper, and 
a better example, than the same number who have professed religion when 
there was no revival. With hundreds of these | conversed, when anxious for 
their souls, and afterwards when rejoicing in hope. Si me of them I have fol- 
lowed through life, and down to the grave. If genuine ré ligion is not found in 
revivals, Ihave no evidence that it exists in our world. Some few, indeed, 
have dishonored their profession, have opened afresh the wounds of the Sa- 
viour, and caused the hearts of his friends to bleed. Bunyan says, “ If at any 
time I heard of such instances of apostacy among those who have hopefully 
been benefited by my ministry, I fee] worse than if [ had followed one of my own 
natural children to the grave.” J have lost near and dear relatives, but the 
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tidings of which Bunyan speaks lave sometimes struck me with a deeper sad- 
ness. Of the few who have finally apostatised, you may wish to know the 
cause. I have made particular inquiry, and find that the declension of some 
has commenced with an undue conformity to the world; but the sin of intem- 
perance has caused more trouble, and done more dishonor to the cause of 
Christ, than any other crime that can be named. Though some have confessed, 


and doubtless repented of other crimes; yet few if any excommunications 
have hitherto taken place, for any crime except intemperance. I have heard 
from S——— county, that of the hundreds who professed religion there two 


years ago, a few only have been called to a public confession, and these have 
been restored. I have heard of but one excommunication. He was an acquain- 
tance of mine, a man about thirty-five years of age, in the town of M——. He 
had been a little inclined to intemperance. He was anxious with others; his 
conversion was considered interesting ; and at the time he professed religion, 
it was thought that his habit was broken. But before I left that place, he ven- 
tured to drink a little. Ona public occasion, he became boisterous, and charged 
one man with lying, and that led on to an angry dispute, in which all present 
considered him the aggressor. This was soon noised through the place. It 
gave a general shock to all the young converts. I well remember the effect. 
Each one began to tremble, lest he too should be left to wound the cause which 
was to him dearer than life. I shall not forget what tenderness of conscience 
the young converts manifested. Each one seemed to tremble most of all for 
himself. The next morning Mr. H—— became sober, and now he felt exceed- 
ingly chagrined on remembering what he had said and done. He told me, that 
his first thought in the morning was, that he had dishonored religion, and he 
could not bear to be seen. He was almost tempted to leave his family and 
friends, and abscond. He however confessed his fault, and appeared pe nitent 
But, sad toe relate, he drinked again; and, as I have been informed, is now cut 
off, and utterly abandoned. 

A Mr. T ,in the town of B—— was under conviction, hopefully expe- 
rienced religion, and made a public profession with about sixty others. He 
appeared well, with the exception of this circumstance, that previous to his 





convictions, he had been a little inclined to intemperance. In the judgement 
of charity he had reformed, and become anew man. He forsook his wicked 
companions, prayed in his family, and appeared to be much engaged in religion, 
and continued for a number of months to adorn his profession. But he began 
by slow and cautious steps (as he thought) to sip a little, only for his health 
Though not drunk, he became foolish, and this led on to other things, until he 
dishonored the cause of religion. He made a public confession of his fault, 
and for a while appeared penitent. But he drinked again, and this led to other 
unchristian conduct, which demanded Christian satisfaction. His brethren 
began, a few days since, their endeavors to reclaim him. But he removed in 
the night, with all his family, and has left the State to avoid another confession 
We consider him a ruined man. 

In the town of K ——., a promising young man hopefully experienced 
religion, during the recent powerful revival there, and made a lic profes- 
sion, on the same day with one hundred and six others. I believe he was never 
considered at all inclined to intemperance. He left K—————— and labored 
in company with others, who made a free use of ardent spirits. He soon con- 
tracted a taste for it ; and we have heard of the public disgrace which he has 
brought on the cause of religion. With taunting voice, the enemies have been 
heard to cry «round him, ‘ There is one of Mr. K ’s converts Brother 
K—— went after him to a neighboring place, and the young man has just made 
a public confession of h‘s fault, and appears penitent. I find that all are flatter- 
ing themselves that he will never offend again. I should think and rejoice with 
them, if I had not so often been disappointed. Of the whole nuinber who pro- 
fessed religion in that revival, this, I think, is the only instance of an offence 
demanding a public confession 











When I look back on revivals which took place ten or fifteen years ago, I 
have been agreeably surprised to find so many of the subjects of them, continu- 


ing to adorn their profession. Take the whole number who professed religion as 
the fruit of these revivals, and take the ume number who professed religion 


when there was no general revival, and J do think that the former have out- 
shined the latter. I have not madea particular estimate, but from what I have 
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joyful. His conversion was considered wonderful. But my joy was checked ; 
I could not forget the smell of ardent spirits 1 called and foun much 
elated with joy. But when | cau him, he seemed surprised 1 some- 
what offended, and observed, “1 think I have n distressed enough to expe- 
rience religion.” “Ah,” said I, “‘n I #t more than ever whether your heart 
has ever been changed? Do you think the is any it in the distress of an 
awakened sinner : Supp se y u had | n to hell, d endured the t ents of 
the damned; what then? It is not distr love to God, and a change of 
heart, which alone can fit the iner for hea After a little conversation, 
his heart rose in such opposition, that hed his hop his distress 
returned in a moment; and he « d ou hi t she Ido?” His heart was 
evidently unrenewed, and still quarrelling with the tice of God. From some 
expression 3, | caught a gli e of his h id th if he should ever expe- 
rience religion, it was his secret purpose rto 1 ea public pl - 1 of 
it. He was evid ntly unhumbled a ti Ch customed t aT y u I 
put into his hands ‘ Edwards, on the Ju of Gor the damnation of sinners 

Shortly, he again found relief. He to profess religion with others, but 
prudence led us to wait; and the result was, that in progress of time he be- 
came a sot. | know not now of a more | less being on earth. He does no 
business; has drunk himself out of h ) { an ilmost out of his re 

and as Brother G—— says, he has bes ( brute. 

I could fill sheets with the relation of facts of milar character, all which 
lead to the conclusion, that person f me { habits, though deeply con- 
victed, are far more likely to rest ina { hope than othe However dis- 
tressed a person of this character may ha\ een, or however joytul u I 
think we may set it down as a p1 n of a false conversion, if allows 
himself to taste a single drop. | does not vive evidence that he intends 
to abstain wholly and torever, I f ( that he ought not to fe reli- 
gion. It he cannot be willing to dot he « 1 have no suthcient « dence of 
liis own repentance or conversion, and his hope is a spider’s wel Brother 
i — preached an excellent sermon, not long since, from these words ; 
“ Cleanse thou me from secret fauits Keel ck thy servant also from presu )- 
tuous sins.’ In the class of ! mt sinners, he placed the person of 
intemperate habits. “The person who has drunk to excess, and has been 
warned, cannot venture to drink again, at all, without sinning presumptuously 
He sins deliberately, and with his eyes open. Let him remea er tl drinks 
damnation.” I felt the justice of this last senten It was attended witha 
thrill of horror. Iam satisfied that he who cannot break off entirely, and at 
once, can never do it. And without it, we can have no evidenes tf his prety 
Every time he tastes, he is putting fire to tind ind powder If he really 
thinks that he can drink a little, and yet not become a drunkard 
so muchthe greater. This confidence evinces his consummate i 
own heart This confidence, if not dest: sd, will damn him. “ 
his own heart is a fool. 

I wish that all the young converts, who profess religion, would make it a 


point of conscience not to taste of ardent spirits. This is the way in which 


many have dishonored the cause of Christ on public occasions. In this way 
thousands have become drunkard I scarcely expect that any drunkard will 
be reformed, by any measures that can be adopted. The only successful method 
of preventing this kind of disgrace to religion in future, is to begin with the tem- 


perate. Though the plague cannot be cured, it may be shunned. Had all young 
converts seen what I have, they wi no other motives to induce them 
to adopt the resolution to abandon the use of ardent spirits forever. Could | 
learn that all the young converts in your parish had jointly adopted this resolu- 
tion, it would be to themselves, to you, and to me. a most delichtful evidence of 


the sincerity of the Christian profession, as well as of genuine conversion. 
* Dearly beloved, I beseech you, as strangers and pugrims, absta n from fleshly 
lusts, which war against the soul 


Yours, as ever 


AsaHEL Nerr_eton 
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CHRISTIAN EXAMINER CORRECTED. 


In the last two numbers of the Christian Examiner, under the head of “ In- 


telligence,” are published extracts of letters from different counties in Mass. 





professing to exhibit the present state and prospects of Unitarianism. A cor- 
respondent in Worcester has communicated the following letter, for the purpose 
of correcting some part of the statement relative to that town. If gentlemen in 
other sections of the Commonwealth would cive attention to this subject, and 
furnish us the means of correcting my wI r im} ns which the accounts 
in the Examiner may have made, their communications will be gratefully 
received. 

To the Editor of the Spirit of the Pi - 

Allow me through your periodical to correct an erroneous representation. 

In the Christian Examiner for Ju 1d August last, an account is given of 
the progress and prospects of Unitari in several counties in this Common- 
wealth, among which is Worcester , Who wr the account relative 
to this county I do not know ; nor | vouch for the correctness or incorrect 
ness of it in relation to all the t 31 ed to, if indeed | understand the 
writer’s initial references. But t town ot Wor t lt h. as appears 
from his communication, he is from that town, o1 I lent there, | feel con- 
strained to say that his account is in 

“ Our own parish has crown since t S ral respectable families 
have been added. Our m ing is fa than it was 2 vear ago. We 
have commenced a new house ; tor ire seats for all who 
would we rship with us. We have a i r to our church, and al- 
though there has been an excitement rt ox, we have lost none.” 

Such is this writer’s account of the st yf thir in Worcester; on which 
I beg leave tu make the following 1 

He says, “* We have lost none N t sis not true; and for pro f that it 
is not, | may appeal to the pastors and clerks of veral evanvelical churches 
Their records will show the names of ly teen, who, having attended 
meeting heretofore with Unitarians, h com from them, under a full con- 
viction that Unitarianism is not true re! n. In ne cases the heads, and in 
others the children or inmates of “ respectable { lies,” have left the Unita- 
rian meeting, after staying there till seriousness, the fear of God, and the love 
of Christ, would allow then to stay no longer [It may not be that any have 
left since last May, whose names would be recognized on the parish ‘clerk’s 
book ; though such have left since the revival (which this writer calls. “ ex 
citement of the Orthodox’) commenced, a period evidently included in the 
general view presented in the account under consideration. Several families 


may have been added, in the meantime, to the Unitarians, for anything that 
I know; but so there have been to each of the other societies in town. The 
town is increasing in population, and all the societies have had accessions ; nor 
is there the least occasion for the insinuation of this writer, that the “ several 
families added” to the Unitarian society have been added by withdrawing from 
the other societies. Every one knows, that, when there are different societies 
in the same town, there are not wanting sons, no way touching essential 
points in religious belief and practice, sufficient to cause removals from one to 
the other ; and if there have been one or two removals from the three evangel- 
ical societies in two or three years, every one who believes in the opposition of 
the unrenewed heart to the truth of God will know how to account for it. As 
for removals from change of sentiments, there has not been. so far as I am in- 
formed, a single instance. 

The writer says, “ Our meeting is far better filled, than it was a year ago.” 
This I do not doubt, nor will any one acquainted with the state of things in 
Worcester. A young man is generally more interesting to a people than an 
old one, however much the old one may have laid them under obligations by 
his services. But is the Unitarian meeting better filled at the expense of the 
Orthodox, so that the latter are proportionably diminished? This evidently 
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is the impression which a stranger would receive, on reading the article in the 


Examiner. But this is incorrect 

I proceed to another erroneous representation. The writer says, “ We have 
commenced a new house ; for it is impossible to procure seats for all who would 
worship with us.”—The impression from this is, that the old meeting-house is 
not large enough—it is filled to overflowing, so that the congregation are obliged 
to retire, and provide other accommodations. You may be surprised to learn 
that nothing of this is true. The old house, [I am confident, was never full on 
the Sabbath. When Mr. Hill, (Dr. Bancroft’s colleacue) was ordained, it was 
not so full as a great many houses for evangelical worship are on 
casions ; though numbers were present from the other societies, as well as from 
the neighboring towns. The new house therefore is not goin 
the old one is not sufficiently large to hold all that have hithe 
with Unitarians. 

There is another part of the statement which deserves to be noticed. The 
writer says, ‘“* We have added nearly twenty to our church.” On reading this 
Iwas forcibly reminded of the ordination of Mr Hill. I was present 
on that occasion, and truly it w though painfully so, to mark the 
confusion into which the different members of the council (especially the scribe) 





inary oc- 


g forward, because 
rt 


to wished to meet 





were thrown, in dragging in the word, church. The fact is, there was no recog- 
nition whatever of a church in the doin of the pe yple calling Mr. Hill; while 
yet the council, conscious, as it would seem, that there ought to be a church 


somewhere, were constantly stumbling upon the word church, through all the 
services 
I would always speak respectfully of whatever any of my fellow men regard 


as sacred ; but really it seems little short of ridiculous to talk of a chwr n re- 
lation to that people, who, when he whom they have chosen to be their minister 
is about to be ordained, recownize no such thing. According to the Unitarian 
construction, pray what is a church Or rather, holding, as they do, that all who 
attend public worship, and are so disposed, are qualified, without any special 


preparation, to come to the communion table, and partake of the Saviour’s body 


and blood, why do they speak of church at all? Why especially, does this wn- 
ter, who is probably a member of the body he describes, having disowned the 


church on so important an occasion as the ordination of his minister,—why does 
he here retain the uncourteous, not to say invidious distinction, implied in this 
then unworthy and insignificant terin, church ?—* She must be consistent,” says 


Ceelebs in search of a wife ; “ She must be consistent, or I should offend against 
the shade of my mother.” 
l am, Sir, yours, &e 
V eRAX 


Se 


CONVERSION OF DR. STOCK, 


The following extract of a letter from Dr. J. E. Stock, of Bristol (England,) 
once a resident for several years in this country, exhibits the manner in which 
his mind was led to a renunciation of Unitarian errors, and to a reception of the 
truth as it is in Jesus. His letter bears date Nov. 6, 1816, and was addressed 


to his former Unitarian minister. 
My Dear Sir, 


I scarcely know in what terms to begin this letter, or how to communicate 
to you the object of it. Yet | am anxious to be the first to convey to you the 
intelligence, because I am unwilling that it should reach you, unattended by 
those expressions of personal regard and respect by which | could wish that it 
should be accompanied. 

In the month of July last, my professional attendance was required for the 
Rev. John Vernon, the Baptist minister of Downend, who was then on a visit 
to a friend in Bristol. I found him very ill ; so much so, that his other medical 
attendan: acd myself have since judged it necessary that he should suspend all 
his public labors. After attending him here for two or three days, he removed 
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to Downend, where I have since continued to see him about once a week. He 
felt it a duty to endeavor to lead me to reconsider my religious opinions ; and 
at length, with much delicacy and timidity, led to the subject. I felt fully con- 
fident of their truth, and did not, on my part. shun the investigation. For some 
weeks, his efforts did not produce the smallest effect; and it required all the 
affectionate patience of his character to induce me to look upon the arguments 
on his side, as even worth examining. This spirit of levity, however, was at 
length subdued and restrained by the affectionate earnestness of his manner. 
Now and then he produced a p ssage of Scripture which puzzled me exceed- 
ingly ; but, as I was always distrustful, 1 scarcely ever allowed any weight to 
it, till after | had coolly examined it at hon | ecan, nowe ver. to consider 
whether it was not possible that his observations might contain some truth ; 
and, of course, was led to examine them with more care and impartiality 
Doubts, now and then, at rare intervals, would force themselves up¢n my mind. 
Such, however, was my hostility to the sentiments to which these doubts 
pointed, that I resisted every susp 
lusion of the imagination. I[ felt ashamed even to have yielded to such sugges- 
tions for a moment. My doubts, however, returned upon me, with tenfold 
force. I read—lI was perplexed. Often, very often, I wished I had not begun 
the inquiry. I prayed for illumination ; but I found my mind daily becoming 
more and more unsettled. 

Such continued to be the state of my mind, during the latter end of Septem- 
ber, and the whole of October. Towards the end of the latter month, the evi- 
dence for the doctrines which I had hitherto strenuously opposed, seemed 
progressively to increase. But it was not till this very week, that conviction 
came, and that my mind unhesitatingly and thankfully accepted the doctrines 
of the Supre me Divinity of our Lord an Sariour Jesus Christ, of Atonement 
or Reconciliation by his precious blood, and of the Divinity and Personality of 
the Holy Spirit 

A change so awful, so unexpected, I may add’ so improbable, which, four 
months ago only, | should myself have said was impossible, has deeply and sol- 
emnly impressed my mind. That I must encounter mucl 
quence of this change, | fully expect. I am sure that | well deserve it ; for no 
person would have burst out more loudly against such an alteration in the views 
of another, than myself. Nor should J] omit to add, that my excellent friend, 
Mr. Vernon, while 1 was communicating to him the conviction that | had re- 
ceived, and my expectation of being ridiculed for such a change, observed to 
me, that I certainly must expect it, but he hoped that I was prepared to forgive 
it. I trust that I shall be enabled to do so. Upon reviewing this last sentence, 
my dear Sir, | feel myself bound to say, that, in stating this, I hope not to be 
understood as anticipating anything of the sort from you, or from your vene- 
rable colleague. No! however you may pity my delusion, I feel assured that 
you will do justice to my motives. 

My dear Sir, I have extended this letter toa much greater length than I had 
any expectatic n of doing, when I began it 1 be gan W ith alluding to my re- 
gard and respect for you. Will it be deemed inconsistent with either, if I ven- 
ture to conclude it with a most affectionate wish and prayer—that you and 
yours, and all who are near and dear to you, may receive every earthly blessing, 


| 
! 


‘ion of this kind | treated it as a mere de- 





1 ridicule in conse- 


and may be brought to the knowledge of the truth | feel it to be my duty to 
conclude thus, and I shall stand excused And, O! how much is that wish en- 
kindled, when | recollect the seriousness and solemnity of your manner in pray- 
er, and your impressiveness in preaching! How do I! wish that endowments 
of such value were consecrated to those views whi I have received! But I 
feel myself getting upon tender ground. It is difficult to word such a wish, 


without appearing arrogant, or impertinent, or presumptuous; and yet nothing 
is further from my heart than either of these feelings 
Yours my dear Sir, 
J. E. Srocx. 
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VIEWS OF UNITARIANS ON THE INSPIRATION OF THE EVANGELISTS. 


We extract the following from the Christian Pioneer, a periodical published 


in Scotland, and highly esteemed by Unitarians in this country. The article 


from which we quote is “ Onthe Canon of Scripture.” The writer proposes, 
“in the first instance, to ascertain what parts of the Bible are more pre-eminent- 
ly important, and unquestionably inspired He next “inquires what parts of 
it are of a mixed and doubtful character,’ “ in regard to positive inspiration.” 


“ And, in the third place, whether there are not some parts, which are manifest- 
ly and merely human compositions, and resting upon human authorities The 
discussion commences “ with the inspiration of Christ,” who, the writer admits 
was inspired “ on all topics of religion,” not indeed as to “ the very words,” but 
“the general spirit and meaning of his doctrine.” ‘ A distinction” is then 
made “ between the inspiration of Christ,” and “ the alleged inspiration of the 
Evangelists.” 

The Evangelists were only the historians of an inspired person, and of a 
divine revelation made by him: they were not, in their capacity of historians, 
inspired themselves. When, theretore,we say that th Gospels are inspired 
books of the highest order and authority, we say so, because the subject matter 
of them consists chiefly of the words and actions of Jesus—the Anointed—or 
Inspired. 

When the Evangelists relate anything else, we are to receive what they say, 
not as matter of inspiration, but of history, and attach that consequence only to 
it which its nature and evidence require. The idea of the Evangelists being 
inspired writers, is quite inconsistent with what Luke says of “ his treatise,” the 
verity of which he grounds expressly upon his access to the best sources of in- 


formation, through the ordinary medium of the testimony and concurrent report 
of eye and ear witness. He was not an Apostle, nor is he known to us as having 
possessed any supernatural gifts. 

It was the same with Mark, who, according to an ancient tradition in the 
Church, was a personal attendant on Peter, and wrote his Gospel as a memoran- 
dum of what that Apostle was in the habit of teaching: in which respect, his 
authority as a writer, is just equivalent to that of a short-hand writer or reporter 
of modern times. 

Matthew, indeed, was an Apostle ; but whatever might be the official author- 
ity of the Apostleship in other matters, of which we shall afterwards speak, the 
credit more especially due to him, as a historian of our Lord’s life and doctrine, 


arises solely from his having been a personal attendant on him; what he heard 
f 


lin 
unnecessary for Ais information, or for our belief of his testimony ’ 
Besides, let any man read the Gospel of Matthew and the Gospel of Luke 
under this view, and he will be unable to discern any marked superiority or dif- 
ference in the narratives of the Apostle, and of the Physician. The y relate 
some different incidents, and so far extend our information and confirm our 
belief, because they exhibit a unity of character and doctrine in the subject of 
their mnemoirs ; but it cannot be allewed that Matthew’s Gospel is, by virtue 
of any apostolical inspiration, preferable, upon the whole, to Luke’s. That is 
to say, in other words, inspiration has nothing to do with the composition of his 
history 


and saw, that he testified—and inspiration, regarding sucha matter, was equ 





With regard to John, as he wrote at a much later period, and has given us 
chiefly a number of discourses and conversations of his Master, we may have 
no doubt that he enjoyed the benefit of that inspiration, which was expressly 
promised to the Apostles ;—that at a due and pr r time, “ the Spirit would 
bring all things to their remembrance, whatsoever he had taught them but 
this was only restoring to his memory, what was formerly in it, and enabling 
him, at a distance of sixty yerrs, to write down the discourses and « 








Nnversations 
of Jesus, with the same accuracy as if he had made notes o ‘them at the time of 
their delivery. The character of his test imony was still the same as that of the 
earlier historians ; it rested on what he had heard, and seen 
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UNITARIANS REJECT MATT. xxvill. 19. 


The same number of “ the Christian Pioneer,” from which the remarks on 
our last page were taken, contains an article on the subject of “ Baptism in the 
name of the Trinity.” Having assigned his reasons for rejecting the declara- 


tion in 1 John, v. 7, the writer adds, 


1! \‘ There is another text which we consider a / ry. It is Matt. xxvii, 19. ‘Go ye 
therefore and teach all nations, baptizing them, [in th me of the Father, and of the Sg 
and of the Holy Ghost a teaching them’ &c. he sei s complete. without the word@ 
included in brackets, and there is no want of -connexion, if they be omitted. In no other 
lace in all the Old and New Testament is there a direction to baptize in the name of the 


‘ather, or the Holy Ghost, nor any allusion to | 


tist’s ceremony can be considered so. 


; name, unless John the Bap- 


Now. we admit our strict disbelief that ever J Christ cave any such directions as to 
the mode of baptism, contained in the words which we have enclosed in brackets, and our 
- ’ . f 
firm conviction that it is one of those pious f ds which were resorted to in the early ages 


| 


of the church, for the purpose of bolstering uj athen doctrine of a plurality of per- 


sons in the Godhead.” 


MR. COOKE’S REPLY TO A LETTER IN THE CHRISTIAN 
EXAMINER. 


All we shall at present say of this performance is, that we wish it may have a 
thorough circulation. We wish that persons of every sect, and name, and 
party, in Massachusetts may be induced to read it. The subject discussed is 
certainly one of great importance, affecting the vital interests both of religion 
and the State. 

The last number of the Christian Examiner contains the following pithy sen- 
tence : 

*“ Should the dominant sect in the church ever dare to assume in effect, no 
matter under what pretences, the least particle of influence or authority in the 
State, merely on account of their supposed Orthodoxy, the blood of our fathers, 
notwithstanding their many inconsistencies, will cry to us from the ground for 
resistance—resistance unto death ; and we shall prove recreant to the name and 
race, if it cries in vain.” 

Our neighbor Editor, as the public will here see, is already wrought up to 
the spirit of martyrdom. He is prepared for “ kEsisTANCE UNTO DEATH”! if 
the Orthodox, in any way, or under any pretence, “dare to assume the least 
particle of influence, or authority, in the State, merely on account of their sup- 
posed Orthodoxy.”—The readers of Mr Cooke’s pamphlet will judge for them- 
selves, whether Unitarians have not dared to assume something more than the 
least particle of influence or authority in the State, merely on account of their 
Unitarianism. 


NOTICE, 


We have received a second Letter, longer than the first, from Dr. Lowell. 


for which we hope to find a place in our next number 


